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THE INJUSTICE OF SIN 


by 
DOM JOHN ROBERTS 


‘Satisfactio generatim est compensatio iniuriae alteri illatae; et 
satisfactio pro peccatis est compensatio iniuriae Deo per peccata 
illatae.”* 

‘Iniuria est iuris alieni stricte dicti violatio, sive haec fit actione 
sive omissione actionis, quae stricto jure debetur.’” 

‘Ius sensu proprio et primario significat personae potestatem 
moralem inviolabilem aliquid habendi, faciendi, vel exigendi.”* 


N’ one is likely to quarrel with these definitions, which are 


quite generally accepted. It is interesting, however, to bear 

them in mind when we embark on a discussion of the 
nature of sin, or at least when it is considered as ‘Divine Offence’, 
or as an injury to, or injustice against, God. For while it is admitted 
that, properly speaking, God cannot be injured, that is that no 
injury can be done to him in his being, yet it is common in the 
context of such a discussion to take the view, as Mgr Journet does 
in a recent essay, “What we are considering here is the extrinsic 
effect of sin, the offence itself inasmuch as it affects God, whom 
we must regard as veritably injured and offended, not indeed in 
the light of any injury suffered in His Being, but in the light of a 
just moral estimate’. And if God cannot be injured in his being, 
it is natural to speculate as to how he can be injured at all, so it 
may be supposed that our inquiry will be satisfied if we consider 
the matter ‘in the light of a just moral estimate’. And if it is not 
perfectly clear what this latter phrase might mean, we may 
presumably suppose that it is not unconnected with those definitions 
which we have given above. But if we recall those definitions it 
becomes extremely difficult to discover in what sense we may 
validly speak of an injury or an injustice against God at all. We all 


1 Noldin-Schmitt. Summa Theol. Moralis. Editio xxvii, III. Para 299. 
2 Op. cit. II. Para 409. 3 Op. cit. I. Para 269. 
4‘Sin as Fault and as Offence’ in Conflict and Light (Sheed and Ward). 
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do so of course. We constantly think of our sins as offending God! 
and as making him angry with us. We incorporate the idea in oun 
prayers, and the Church has always used it. But what does it mean“ 

Now when we speak of God’s infinite rights over his creatures 
we surely recognize, though sometimes without adverting to it! 
that the debt which we owe to God is what the moralists call é 
legal debt, a debt which arises out of a right improperly so called: 
a debt which cannot be rendered ad aequalitatem. Because rights: 
strictly speaking, presuppose an equality as between persons, anc 
we do not suppose an equality of this sort between us and God: 
In speaking of his rights over us we employ a legal fiction, anc 
so we do when we speak of the debt which we owe to him because 
of sin. In this latter case we look on him as Law, which in lega: 
language is a person but a fictitious one, and a difficulty arise: 
from the fact that we know that he is at the same time a real person: 
Forgetting that the infinity between him and us implies a hiatu: 
between him and us, we speak of the debt caused by sin as though 
it were a real debt, a debt between persons, between him and wu: 
on terms of comparative equality. The common use of a well-known 
quotation from St Thomas in this connexion is sufficient to illustrate 
the fact. *. . . sin committed against God has a certain infinity 
from the infinity of the divine majesty: because the offence is s¢ 
much the more grave in so far as he is greater who is offended. Whence 
it was necessary, for condign satisfaction, that the action of the 
one satisfying should have an infinite efficiency, being namely a: 
of God and man.”* St Thomas here is replying to the objectior 
that the Incarnation was not necessary in so far as man himsel 
could satisfy for the harm done in human nature through sin, anc 
it is significant that the article itself is concerned with sin as < 
‘malum hominis’—‘Utrum fuerit necessarium ad_ reparationer 
humani generis Verbum Dei incarnari’. The objector conclude 
‘Non ergo fuit necessarium ad reparationem humanae naturae Verbum 
Dei incarnari’. He has said that God would not (‘non debet’) require 
from man more than he is able to give: and, being more prone 
to be merciful than to punish, then just as the act of sin is imputec 
in man so would the deletion of sin contained in the contrary ac 
ve imputed in him also. 

*S.0., Lule teach?) 
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In the main body of the article St Thomas distinguishes two 
ways in which a thing is necessary to an end. The first is as food 
is necessary to the conservation of life, and according to this mode 
the Incarnation was not necessary. The second is ‘per quod melius 
et convenientius peryenitur ad finem’, as a horse is necessary for a 
journey. And according to this mode he considers the Incarnation 
first in so far as it is necessary for the promotion of man in good, 
and secondly in so far as it is useful for the removal of evil. According 
to this second aspect he considers, after others, a fifth point — 
‘ad liberandum hominem a servitute. Quod quidem, ut Augustinus 
dicit, XII de Trin., ‘‘fieri debuit sic ut diabolus iustitia hominis 
Jesu Christi superaretur”: quod factum est Christo satisfaciente 
pro nobis. Homo autem purus satisfacere non poterat pro toto humano 
genere; Deus autem satisfacere non debebat; unde oportebat Deum 
et hominem esse Jesum Christum.’ And he adds a further quotation. 
‘Unde et Leo Papa dicit, in Sermone de Nativ.: ‘“‘Suscipitur a virtute 
infirmitas, a maiestate humilitas: ut quod nostris remediis congruebat, 
unus atque idem Dei et hominum mediator et mori ex uno, et resurgere 
posset ex altero. Nisi enim esset verus Deus, non afferret remedium: 
nisi esset homo verus, non praeberet exemplum’’.’ Now it is noticeable 
that in the particular objection we were considering there is a certain 
hesitation, or an uncertainty of balance (God being more prone 
to be merciful than to punish), between the idea of sin as harmful 
to man and as offending God. And in the article generally there is 
perhaps some uneasiness, but it appears that on the whole what 
St Thomas has in mind in this place, in considering the satisfaction 
done by Christ, is the reparation of the harm done by sin in man 
himself. And this is clear in the first part of his answer to the objector. 
Satisfaction, he says, can be looked on as sufficient in two ways. 
According to the first mode, perfectly: because it is a condign 
satisfaction through a certain adequation in recompensing for the 
fault committed. ‘Et sic hominis puri satisfactio sufficiens esse non 
potuit: quia tota natura humana erat per peccatum corrupta,; nec 
bonum alicuius personae, vel etiem plurium, poterat per aequiparantium 
totius naturae detrimentum recompensare’. It is the effect of sin as a 
detrimentum naturae which is considered here. And then, whether 
through inadvertence, whether as an argument ad hominem — 
seeing the hesitation in the objector — St Thomas continues with 
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the passage which we first quoted (. . . sin committed against Godt 
has a certain infinity . . . ) and in the remainder of his reply tips 
the balance on the side of sin considered as an offence against God. 

We find then, having considered the article at some length, that 
the passage referred to does not come in a place in which St Thomas: 
is predominantly concerned with sin precisely as offensive to God,, 
and we see on the other hand how easily the transition is made. 
And it appears further that the quotation of this passage without 
discussion, in the context of an inquiry into the nature of sin as: 
an injury against God, may not always be such a telling argument 
as is generally assumed. 

Perhaps it may be asserted that the transference of thought from: 
the idea of sin as a malum hominis to the idea of it as an offence: 
against God, is a natural one and that is why it comes so easily.. 
We may consider, perhaps, that such a transference is a perfectly 
legitimate one and quite harmless, even useful, in itself. And it 
may well be that such is indeed the case, yet if we look again at 
our passage from St Thomas, we will find that certain further 
difficulties come to light. 

Satisfaction, it will be remembered, is compensation for ani 
injury done to another. An injury is the violation of a right, strictly 
so called. And rights exist only as between persons. It would seem: 
then that an injury which demanded, as condign, a satisfaction of 
infinite efficiency must have been an infinite offence. And, indeed, 
‘ . sin committed against God has a certain infinity from the 
infinity of the divine majesty’, says St Thomas. But the difficulty 
here is that the infinity of God which seems to give us grounds 
for this assertion really takes away those grounds in that it 
invalidates all legal and comparative language as a description of 
our relations with God. The infinity between God and us would 
suggest more naturally, on this count, not that an offence by us 
against him takes on a certain infinity, but rather that no offence, 
in the strict sense of injury, is possible at all. Indeed the very notion 
of an infinite offence, or of an infinite injustice, would appear 
to be a contradictory one. There can be no infinity as between 
equals, and equality is presupposed in the strict idea of justice. 
Yet in speaking of a condign satisfaction for sin, of infinite efficiency, 
we do already suppose, without question and without discussion, 
that sin is an injustice, and an injustice in the strict sense, which 
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is infinite in magnitude. We may well ask how it has been possible 
to miss this difficulty. 

What we have done, surely, is io take the idea of God as Law, 
in the sense in which we are capable of offence against him — as 
a legal fiction — and then suddenly transfer our reference to him 
as person. Law, as here personified, does not require a condign 
satisfaction, but our sin is no longer considered as an offence 
against Law. It has become an injury against a real person, the 
rights of God, as person, are violated, and so now it does demand 
a condign satisfaction of infinite efficiency. But this real 
personification of Law, when we see it for what it is — it has taken 
place unnoticed so to speak — begins to look like a conception of 
God that is anything but harmless. 

There is no question, of course, of denying that sin is an offence 
against God. Tradition, and indeed our own experience, would 
be against us if we did. And there is furthermore the warning of 
the present Pope against those who ‘pervert the very concept of 
original sin, along with the concept of sin in general as an offence 
against God, as well as the idea of satisfaction performed for us 
by Christ’.6 But it may be possible to clarify the concept. If the 
view of it which we have so far considered is not entirely satisfactory, 
yet the existence of the idea in the Church’s tradition suggests 
that there is some sense in which it is quite literally true. 

Now we would be quite within the lines of tradition, and would 
perhaps avoid any unconscious suppositions in regard to iustitia, 
if we looked upon the Redemption as an atonement. ‘For God so 
loved the world, as to give his only begotten Son: that whosoever 
believeth in him may not perish, but may have life everlasting.’” 
Love may condone, it does not make satisfaction for, an injustice. 
‘Let us therefore love God: because God first hath loved us’,® 
says St John. The passion of Christ was no punishment taken upon 
himself on our behalf. It was no appeasement of God’s anger. 
Punishment is not strict satisfaction for an offence in any case, 
and neither is suffering as such. But we know that our Lord did, 
in very truth, make satisfaction for our sins, and a condign 
satisfaction at that. So we may, perhaps, discover something of 
the nature of the offence from the nature of the satisfaction which 
he made. He was God, but it was as man that he suffered — God 


8 Encyclical Humani Generis. Lib. Ed. Vat. 1950. English translation, p. 10. 
7 John iii, 16. 8I John iv, 19. 
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cannot suffer — and because it was as man that he suffered there: 
appears to be some justification for the view that his satisfaction 
was the reparation of some injury done in man himself. His satis- 
faction was completed in death, and death is so entirely personal a 
process that it cannot conceivably be considered as satisfactory to 
anyone but the man who dies. Christ, then, in his death, gave 
satisfaction to no one exterior to himself. 

But if Christ simply died as a man, his death could have beem 
no use to us. In this case the death of Jesus Christ, that individual 
man, may have repaired some injury in himself, but by the very 
fact that death is so personal, his death was of no benefit to Tom 
or Dick or Harry. By putting it in these terms, however, we see 
the absurdity of the conception, and the answer. For in Christ 
the individual man there was no fault. He was a perfect man. 
the God-man. The idea that Christ should die as an individual is 
an absurdity. It makes no sense. But there is a further factor to 
be taken into consideration. There is that mystery which has been 
hidden from ages and generations, but now is manifested to his 
saints, that mystery which is Christ ‘who is the image of the invisible 
God, the first born of every creature. For in him were all things 
created in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, whether 
thrones, or dominations, or principalities or powers. All things 
were created by him and in him. And he is before all: and by him 
all things consist. And he is the head of the body, the Church, 
who is the beginning, the firstborn from the dead, that in all things 
he may hold the primacy: because in him it hath well pleased the 
Father that all fullness should dwell; and through him to reconcile 
all things unto himself, making peace through the blood of his 
cross, both as to the things that are on earth and the things tha 
are in heaven.’® 

Jesus Christ, Second Person of the Blessed Trinity incarnate: 
was not simply an individual man. It was as ‘the head of the body; 
the church’, as the summation of us all, as Man that he suffered’ 
Death remains as a purely personal affair, but at the same time ii 
follows that in his sufferings it was Mankind that died. It was no: 
a mere man but Mankind that must have repaired, in them, ar 
injury to itself. To discover what that injury was, it will be usefu: 
to look again at the nature of the satisfaction that was paid. 

*Col. i ,15-20. 
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Now our Lord did not simply suffer. Suffering, in itself, can 

never satisfy for anything. It is a passive thing, simply negative. 
It is the consequence rather than the reparation of an injury. So 
we cannot say simply that Christ’s passion and death made satis- 
faction for us or redeemed us. They had no positive value in them- 
selves. But they gain their importance from the fact that he was not 
passive to them. We speak of the Lamb, meek and ready for the 
Slaughter, but the whole gospel context tells us that our Lord’s 
passion was not suffered in the proper sense at all. He was the 
Lamb who offered himself. His death was sacrificial. And in that 
he, the victim, offered himself, he participated in his own death 
actively, in the full meaning of that word. His death was something 
that he suffered, at the hands of the Jews and the Roman soldiers, 
but in saying this we must also add that it was something that he 
did. It was an offering which he made to God. And this fact is 
essential. 
_ Considering the nature of Christ’s satisfaction we found reason 
to suppose that the injury caused by sin is an injury done in man, 
not an injury done to God. Yet there is no avoiding the fact that 
the satisfaction which we speak of was made, though in man, to 
God. What we must reject then in the idea of sin as an offence 
against God is an exteriorization of that conception. Remembering 
that it is indeed an offence against God we should avoid putting 
too much emphasis on the ‘extrinsic effect’ of sin. We should, 
perhaps, seek rather to elaborate the notion of sin as an offence 
against God in us, or as an injury to us in Christ. 

If we look on sin as a malum hominis it appears essentially so 
in that it impairs our incorporation in Christ. And here, it may 
well be, is the crux of the whole matter. Sin is an offence against 
God precisely in that it does injury to the Mystical Body of Christ. 
It does injury in the proper sense. There is here no infinity of 
distance to invalidate our terms. No man, no one of us, can achieve 
his end except in Christ, as a member of Christ’s Body. Man’s 
end is to be with God. Man, in his perfection, is not ‘exterior’ to 
God. He is not God but he is with God, which can only mean 
in God, in Christ. With God cannot mean exterior to God. Heaven 
must be within the Blessed Trinity. Man’s destiny is to be incor- 
porated in the Trinitarian life, in Christ. He is an ecclesiastical 
creature, in God’s providence Christo-centric. We look upon the 
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Ecclesia, the Church of Christ, as the answer to sin, the way of! 
sinful man to God. And it is. It is a return path. We must not 
over temporalize our conception of it. The sin of Adam, the original 
sin, was as much an injury against the Ecclesia as are our own 
actual sins in the present day. Adam’s sin excluded us all from 
membership of that Body, from membership of Christ, and Christ 
having won us all back for himself we can yet, as individuals, 
reject him. Outside Christ —without reference to him — sin can 
have no meaning. Sin is in fact the rejection of him, it is the active 
expression of our unwillingness to be members of his Body. 

We no longer need to consider ‘the extrinsic effects of sin’ in 
order to discover sin’s enormity. Indeed it appears that we must 
do just the contrary. It may be only when we view sin as a rejection 
of what is, in God’s providence, our own natural Christo-centricity 
that we can plunge to the real depths of its frightfulness. For it is’ 
the rejection by us who, in Christ, are deiform of that very deo- 
conformity. We can see it now as a veritable deicide in ourselves. 
It is as deiform that we destroy our conformity with God. It is as: 
already participators of it that we destroy our incorporation, 
through Christ, into the life of the Blessed Trinity. Mysteries are: 
not easy things to write about, and such language may appear: 
poetical. It is intended to stress that sin, as an injury to Christ, , 
is not simply an injury to humanity. The infinite term, God, is not 
removed in this view of sin. It has become incarnate. Man, in the 
mystery of Christ, is already in some way divine. 

Such a view of sin may possibly call for a closer consideration | 
of the role of Christ in creation than we usually give it. And it may 
require us to pay more attention to the doctrine that man is created. 
in the image and likeness of God, since presumably it is this likeness 
of ours to God from which emerges the important, and probably 
vital, fact that we are persons. For we know that God is a person 
—whatever that may mean in comparison with human personality — 
and we know that Christ is the second person of the Blessed Trinity 
made man for us, and we know that we too are persons. And 
although there is the void of nothingness between the divine Person, 
the Creator, and the person who is his creature, yet it is personality 
that appears as the link in the scheme of creaturehood. Christ is 
the head and sum of all creation, and human personality finds 
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completion and is summed up in him. It is personality, in the 
existence of persons, which seems to be the foundation for the 
Ecclesia, in the unity of Man, and the basis and essential condition 
of our Christo-centricity. There is no apparent reason, apart from 
revelation, why a creature as such should tend to God. Given the 
fact of its creation it would appear more natural that it should 
continue merely circulating in the orbit of its own creatureliness. 
But given a creature which is a person, and given Christ, then by 
the fact of its creation the created person must be Christo-centric. 
If we deny, under such conditions, this structural Christo-centricity 
of the person we may find it difficult to give any vital significance 
to the notion of personality at all. Hence the condition of our 
perfection as men will be the recognition in esse of our Christo- 
centricity, which means that in our being we must become fully 
theo-centric, in the way of Christ, and fully given to God as men, 
in Christ. The ultimate and irreparable, unforgivable, sin will 
be the final refusal of this tendency to God. It will be the definitive 
centering of a man’s being in himself, the annihilation of his proper 
personality, as Christo-centric, and the utter destruction of that 
deo-conformity which is in him. And before reaching the full self- 
giving or self-refusing which will be the completion of our life on 
earth there is the intermediate stage, the present historical stage, 
in which we find ourselves, in which we are potentially or in fact 
in a state of sin. In so far as we are in this state of sin we are in a 
state of partial rejection of Christ, taking the word partial in 
reference to the totality of our lives, and our approach to God will 
involve a reversal of that position. Our approach to God involves 
us in a return to God of what has been taken away, a kind of 
evolution of our being. And on these terms, given the fact of our 
sin and especially our original rejection of God in Adam, we seem 
to be led inevitably to death, which will be either the final giving 
back or emptying of ourselves to God or else a real death, our 
closing in upon ourselves and the shutting out of God. And, further- 
more, this Christo-centricity of ours, which is the basis and 
condition of our approach to God, implies that our own death 
can only find significance, can only be the giving of ourselves to 
God, in Christ’s death. Granted the unity of men as persons, the 
unity of the Ecclesia in Christ, it was necessary that Mankind as 
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such should be restored to God in Christ. And from this point of 
view the importance of Christ’s death lies not in the fact that he 
was God but in the fact that, being the Son, he became Man, the 
head and sum of all men. The nature of his manhood is of the 
utmost significance. And the Redemption, in which we take our 
part through him, in our own lives and deaths, was the return in 
him of Man as such, the Unity of men, in extent (all men) and in 
depth (the whole of man’s being), in its entirety, to God, It was a 
redemption, a buying back, because man must return from himself 
to God. But the debt that was paid was a debt owing to God because 
of a wound, self-inflicted, in Man. 


Postscript. Reading through this article again, some little time 
after it was written, it seems to me that there may be possible a 
slightly different approach to the problem, which will result in 
the same conclusion. It is suggested by the objection in St Thomas 
(that the Incarnation was not necessary in so far as man himself 
could satisfy for the harm done in human nature through sin) 
taken in conjunction with the teaching of St Paul that in Christ 
all things are created ‘who is the image of the invisible God, the 
first born of every creature’. We might argue I think, precisely in 
view of the Incarnation, that the whole of creation is in some way 
in Christ. That the whole struggle throughout creation between 
evil and chaos on the one side and good and right order on the 
other exemplifies the passion of Christ and is in fact the whole 
passion of the whole Christ (as the mystery of creation). We would 
say again then that the injury done in human nature — and indeed 
in the whole of nature, or creation — through sin is an injury done 
to God because it is an injury done to Christ in us. And we may 
go further and turn the objector’s words against himself, repeating 
that we do so precisely in view of the Incarnation, and say that 
man is now indeed able himself to satisfy for the harm done in 
human nature through sin because he is no longer mere man, in 
the abstract, but Christly man, man in Christ, co-human and in 
some sense co-divine with the whole Christ, Christ the Man. Man, 
in Christ, is now able to bring the whole internecine torment of 
creation to a satisfactory conclusion and achieve his final end, 
which is God, in Christ. 
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UNBAPTIZED INFANTS AND THE 
QUASI-SACRAMENT OF DEATH 


by 
DOM BRUNO WEBB 


HETHER or not the following reflexions on the destiny 

\ \ of infants dying without sacramental baptism are of any 

worth must be for the reader to decide. They are the 

result of many years’ thought upon the reasons why the grace 

of redemption must, as it seems, be as universal as would have 

been the grace of innocence, so as to comprise all human beings 

including infants dying without the sacrament; and upon the means 

-by which the grace of redemption can be imparted to the souls of 
these infants. 

The ultimate reason for the universality of grace, both of innocence 
and of redemption, it seems to us, is the organic unity of the human 
race. For human nature bears a twofold character. Each of us is a 
distinct individual, yet we are all members of a higher unity, and 
the law of our consolidarity is as true as that of our individuality; 
indeed it precedes it, but to go further into that deeply interesting 
subject is beyond the scope of this article. The First Adam was not 
merely head of the human race, he was its fountain head, its source. 
He stands in relation to the entire race as the first cell of the human 
body, formed at conception, stands to the full grown man. Granting 
that man’s spirit-soul is created at conception, then the original 
cell and the full grown man into whom it develops are identically 
the same human person from start to finish, and the adult body is 
already potentially in the first cell from which it springs. The only 
difference between the original one-cell stage and that of full growth 
is that in the former the human person is essentially complete, 
while in the latter he is integrally complete. 

So with the First Adam. Since human nature was complete in 

‘him and since all future generations were still potentially in him, 
the organic unity which we call Mankind was already essentially 
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complete in him. Adam was not only an individual man, he was 
first and foremost Mankind itself already essentially complete. 
Had no posterity issued from him Mankind already existed, 
unintegrated but essentially complete. His sin, therefore, was the 
sin of Mankind itself. If the First Cell of the human body dies soon 
after conception, the whole body that would have proceeded from 
it is deprived in advance of its natural life. It dies in the first cell. 
So when the First Adam lost the grace of innocence, the entire 
race was deprived in advance, not indeed of its natural life, but of 
this supernatural life of grace. It likewise died in him. 

With the Second Adam the same principle holds true. By drawing 
his human nature from the First Adam and subjecting it to himself 
through the hypostatic union, he became in the order of redemption 
what the First Adam had been in the order of innocence, the ‘first 
cell’ of redeemed humanity. The Second Adam was himself the 
New Mankind already essentially complete, just as the first biological 
cell is a new individual man already essentially complete. Therefore 
the sacrifice of obedience offered by him on Calvary, like the 
disobedience once enacted in Eden, was the obedience of the New 
Mankind already essentially complete in him; and His resurrection, 
as the resurrection of the First Cell, was already virtually the 
resurrection of the whole Body of mankind. ‘When the root is 
consecrated, the branches are consecrated too’ (Romans xi, 16. 
Knox). So just as, except for the fall, all members of the human 
race would have had a right to the grace of innocence by the fact 
of their issuing from the First Adam, so now every human being, 
from the time of Adam’s fall till the world’s end, possesses a claim 
to the grace of redemption by incorporation into the Second Adam. 

The Second Adam cannot possibly be less perfect than the First; 
therefore his pledge, as ‘first cell’, to impart supernatural life to 
the whole Body cannot be less universal than was that of the First 
Adam. ‘As in Adam al/ die, so also in Christ a// shall be made 
alive’-—‘where sin abounded, grace did more abound’—‘He is the 
propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but for those of 
the whole world’—universality in every case. Therefore when we 
speak of ‘every human being’ possessing a claim to the grace of 
redemption we speak of all without exception, even those who die 
at any time between conception and birth since these are human 
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persons. So we find St Augustine saying ‘The whole human race is 
as it were two Men, the First and the Second’, which would not 
be true if the whole human race were not to be in the Second Adam 
in the order of redemption, as the whole race had been in the First 
Adam in its primeval innocence. 

If this be true, then the facr that infants dying without sacramental 
baptism are offered the grace of redemption and so its fruition in 
the Vision of God, follows necessarily; and we shall see later how 
uncompromising Scripture is regarding this strict universality of 
grace. Let us therefore turn to the further question how this can be 
accomplished. For the redemption essentially complete on Calvary 
must be integrated and applied in some way to every individual. 

Christ’s mystical Body, the ‘Whole Christ’ of St Augustine and 
the ‘one mystical Person’ of St Thomas, considered in its fullest 
capacity, is the entire human race restored to grace, excepting 
only those who, being ‘guilty of an everlasting sin’ (Mark iii, 
29), are cast into ‘the exterior darkness’. It is therefore identical 
with the New Mankind as it becomes integrated through time. 
With regard to adult pagans there is no difficulty. St Thomas 
(Swnma Il — I, 1, 7 and 2, 7 ad 3) explains that it is through implicit 
faith that they receive grace. This is the same as implicit desire for 
baptism (Summa Ill, 69, 4 ad 2), and is an ‘invisible sanctification 
without visible sacraments’ (Summa III, 68, 2). Pius [X has endorsed 
this doctrine in his encyclical Quanto conficiamur moerore, where 
he says “Those who labour under invincible ignorance of our 
most holy religion, but who carefully observe the natural law and 
its commandments written by God in the hearts of all men... 
are able by the efficacious power of divine light and grace to attain 
eternal life’. In his allocution Singulari quodam he returns to the 
same subject. ‘Who would presume to assign the boundaries of 
such ignorance in view of the variety of nations, regions, characters 
and so many other circumstances?’ Those who so arbitrarily restrict 
grace in pagans for any reason other than their own rejection of it, 
presume when Pius IX says ‘Who would presume?’ And since St 
Thomas says the sanctification of these is an invisible one, by what 
sublime privilege do these illuminati claim to see into the hidden 
depths of these souls where God alone can penetrate? 


1 Op. imperf. c. Jul., L. UW, 163 (P.L. XLV, 1211). 
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The distinction between Catholics and non-Catholics of whatever 
kind, therefore, is not between those in the body and the soul of 
the Church, of which no mention is found in the theology of St 
Thomas; but rather between the visible and invisible (imperfect, 
yet true) members of one and the same visible Body, the Risen 
Adam. Therefore St Thomas (Summa III, 8, 3) says “The Body ef 
the Church is made up of the men who have been from the beginning 
of the world until its end’. Similarly Leo XIII, in his encyclical 
Octobri mense, says “The eternal Son of God willed to assume 
human nature in order to redeem it. To do this He consummated a 
mystic union with the entire human race.’ 

But with infants it is different since they are incapable of a moral 
act. Let us therefore consider how infants receive grace by sacra- 
mental baptism, since it seems that any instrument operative in 
unbaptized infants must conform to the sacrament. Of infants 
receiving the sacrament St Thomas says ‘Just as they believe through 
the Church’s faith, so they desire the Eucharist through the Church’s 
intention’. St Augustine (Sermo 176) is more rhetorical. ‘Mother 
Church gives to her little ones other feet, that they may come; 
another heart, that they may believe; another tongue, that they 
may confess’. The Church as one mystical Person with Christ 
merits heaven for the infant by her own faith and charity exercised 
in this her little member, as a mother nourishes her unborn child 
with her own blood. 

But since unbaptised infants are without the sacrament, by what 
means can they receive sanctifying grace? That Christ can do this 
if he so wills is clear from the case of the Holy Innocents, and. 
Pére Prat, s.J., in The Theology of St Paul, commenting on the: 
Apostle’s words ‘Who will have all men to be saved and come to 
the knowledge of the truth’, says ‘The thought of the Apostle is so 
clear that no sophism can obscure it . . . God wills the salvation of 
all men [italics his], which must be understood of all without 
exception since no exception is indicated but is, on the contrary, 
excluded by the emphatic nature of the discourse and by the 
repetition of “‘all” four times’. There can be no inefficacious wishes 
with God, if he wills anything he provides the means, and the 
principle underlying the whole order of redemption seems to be 
that God has transformed all penalty for sin into an instrument of 
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expiation and so of new life. Fire ignites what it touches, and God 
is a consuming Fire. 

But the basic penalty of sin is death —‘By one man sin entered 

into this world, and by sin death’. Therefore the Second Adam 
has set his powerful grasp upon this dour penalty of sin, trans- 
forming it into the instrument of redemption on the cross and 
perpetuating it till the world’s end in the sacramental immolation 
of the Mass. Death is the penalty of disobedience, and by vitalizing 
it with his own ‘obedience unto death’ Christ has redeemed us 
through its means. By consecrating death to God on Calvary he, 
the Second Man, has hallowed it in the name of mankind universally, 
thus transforming it into a quasi-sacrament and channel of grace. 
And since death as the penalty of sin is universal to mankind, so 
it is when transformed in the Act of redemption, for ‘where sin 
abounded, grace did more abound’. The principle is universal — 
per mortem ad resurrectionem. 
_ If it be objected that the Holy Innocents suffered martyrdom in 
the strict sense and that the Church has always attached a particular 
value to this, we would say that, although ordinary death is not 
martyrdom in this strict sense, yet it does possess the essential 
elements of martyrdom if it be accepted in union with the will of 
God, and that it is comprehended under the universal role of the 
specific Martyrdom on Calvary. For to die in expiation of sin is 
implicitly to die in witness of truth and goodness, which in turn is 
the essence of martyrdom. They are head and tail of the same coin. 
Thus death, through the merits of the Second Adam, becomes the 
expiation of that very sin, original sin, which caused it. 

We find Abbot Marmion (quoted by Thibaut in Abbot Columba 
Marmion, p. 468) clearly expressing this deep truth. ‘It is at the 
hour of death above all that we experience this mystery’ (of Christ’s 
Passion). ‘Christ has destroyed the penalty of death; our death 
has been swallowed up in His. Henceforward His death cries for 
mercy on us, and the Father sees in our death the image of the death 
of His Son [italics ours] . .. For some time past I have been imploring 
Christ each morning at holy Mass and asking Him to lend His 
»wn death to all the dying’—We venture to add, he has already 
given it as an irrevocable heritage. This means that death never 
somes to anyone, whether adult or infant, except as a channel of 
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grace. We are speaking of death, not in the medical, but in the 
theological sense; of the soul just before or at the precise moment 
when it severs contact with the body, which may be some time after 
apparent death. All organic and sense functions having ceased, the 
soul is by the very nature of the case virtually in the state of a 
pure spirit since the only faculties functioning are intellect and will. 
St Thomas says that once the soul is parted from the body the will 
is unchangeable. ‘The soul is in a changeable state so long as it is 
united with the body, but not after it is parted from the body’ 
(Contra Gentiles IV, 95). Between the two states of being in the 
body and out of it, therefore, there must be a moment when the 
will becomes changeless. Abbot Vonier, expanding St Thomas’ 
doctrine, says ‘Spirits operate at all times with the entirety of their 
being. So theologians have to admit that the moment the saved 
soul enters into the spirit-state, it turns to God with a completeness 
of surrender which is not comprehensible to man here on earth. 
and which establishes it im perfect charity.’ But this ‘moment when 
it enters into the spirit-state’ is precisely what we mean by death 
in its theological sense, and such an act of love made ‘with the 
entirety of its being’ necessarily destroys all guilt of sin. At this 
moment the soul becomes saint or fiend, there can be no middle 
state. This surely is why, from the moment of entering purgatory. 
a soul is in perfect charity, a ‘holy soul’, so that what is purgec 
away is not guilt since this no longer exists, but the effects of sir 
only. 

Moreover, for the will to act with the entirety of its being there 
must be correspondingly full supernatural enlightenment in the 
intellect, both as to God’s goodness, the soul’s own disposition 
and all that affects it; and since it is full enlightenment nothing car 
resist it except complete malice. This grace will be greater if sacra 
ments have been previously received, but even for those beyonc 
the reach of sacraments it enlightens the intellect to the fullnes: 
of God’s measure in each case. It is thus that death is a channel 0 
grace, a quasi-sacrament by which Mother Church is active 
universally in souls as they pass through it. Death as a quasi 
sacrament does not apply primarily to infants, it is a universal lav 
for all mankind; but since the body (and in particular the brain 
has no place in this spirit-choice even though the soul is not ye 
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wholly severed from it, it makes no difference whether it be adult 
or infantile. There seems, therefore, to be every reason for not 
excluding the souls of infants from this general law, not even of 
those who die before birth. 

St Paul says we are baptized ‘in his death’; and not only baptism 
but all the sacraments are represented as a sevenfold stream 
flowing from the open heart of Christ on the cross precisely because 
this is the visible sign of his death. Christ’s death is the source of 
them all. Therefore we may perhaps regard this quasi-sacrament 
as the sacrament of baptism at its very root, sacramentum in radice ; 
so that Mother Church works through the quasi-sacrament in 
essentially the same way as through the sacrament itself. In this 
case the quasi-sacrament is part of the Church’s normal activity, 
so that at death she is active in the souls of all universally, whether 
adult or infant, born or unborn. 

This is far removed from Cajetan’s theory, since the grace granted 
to the souls of these infants is not due to their parents’ faith, but 
to the faith of Mother Church at work in them. The faith of parents 
would not be universal, the Church’s faith is. As through the sacra- 
ment, so through the quasi-sacrament, Mother Church exercises 
her own faith and charity in the soul of the infant, though she is 
equally at work in all other souls at death. It is a universal law. 
The quasi-sacrament therefore is no miraculous patching up of 
some defect in God’s scheme but a normal element in the plan of 
redemption, just as the Legion of unbaptized infants in all ages is 
a normal element in the condition of fallen humanity. 

It does not follow that the Church produces equal fruit in sacra- 
ment and quasi-sacrament alike, since the latter is only an imperfect 
sharing in the power of the former. Not only would it seem the 
erace conferred is less, but the security also. On the principle /ex 
arandi, lex credendi it is evident from the Church’s practice in using 
white vestments and Mass of the Angels at the burial of a baptized 
infant, that the sacrament guarantees absolute security against the 
devil’s assaults at death, owing presumably to the sacramental 
character impressed. But no such security is guaranteed in the case 
of the quasi-sacrament. The baptized infant faces death already 
fully armed with grace and the indelible Christ-character in its 
soul. The unbaptized infant has neither of these. Up till the moment 
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of death it remains a member of the Old Adam who made himsel: 
and us subject to the devil’s tyranny. Original sin is still the territory 
of the Old Adam and so the devil’s domain from which he has not 
been exorcised, therefore he still possesses a certain power ove 
these unbaptized souls. That the Church is operative in the soul 
through the quasi-sacrament leads us to hope that in all cases 
she is victorious over the devil’s assaults; but if the devil could 
seduce powerful spirits in the angelic hierarchy there seems nc 
reason why he may not succeed with the soul of an infant as it 
enters upon its vast spirit existence at death, for, as Abbot Vonier 
points out, the souls of children after death ‘are not more tenuou: 
or smaller than the souls of the man who found out the laws o! 
universal gravitation’. In this case its destiny would be neithe1 
heaven nor the limbo of natural happiness, and one soul in hel 
is an immensely greater evil than any number reduced to a state 
of mere nature. 

Sacramental baptism is, as we all know, the door of all the other 
sacraments and so of the Christian life; but, quite apart from this 
carelessness about the baptism of one’s children is to leave them 
exposed to the most terrible of all dangers. This means that baptisn 
is more urgent, not less, than we have been previously taught tc 
think. So the baptisms of Chinese babies picked up in garbag 
heaps are more to be encouraged even than we thought. This is « 
fact which should always receive full emphasis as warning agains: 
any abuse of the opinion here set forth. 

It is important to realize that neither of the opinions so fa 
prevalent are anything more than opinions. There are Doctor 
of the Church on both sides. The Abbé Boudes, writing in Nouvell. 
Revue Théologique for June 1949, says ‘It should be noted thai 
the idea of this limbo is no more than an opinion of theologians 
The Church has never proposed the existence of the limbo of infant. 
as a truth of faith, nor even as a theological conclusion.’ Bot! 
opinions, that of St Augustine followed in substance by St Rober 
Bellarmine, and that of St Thomas with the majority of theologian. 
to-day, contain contradictions which nothing can ever remove s« 
long as it is assumed that the souls of unbaptized infants do i: 
fact pass through death in the state of original sin; and the presence 
of a contradiction is the danger signal of error. In the case of § 
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Augustine’s view it is impossible to equate original sin, which is 
non-personal sin, with personal punishment in hell. The contradiction 
in the view advocating a limbo of infants is that there can be no 
proportion between original sin and a destiny of natural happiness. 
For although original sin is the sin of the specific nature and not 
the personal sin of the individual, yet it really is sin and moreover 
the individual is truly subject to it. St Paul says ‘We were by nature 
children of wrath,’ since original sin is, as St Thomas says, ‘the 
sin of the nature’, of the specific human nature as such. And since 
this sinful, God-averted nature is complete in every unbaptized 
infant, it follows that until it is done away with infants remain 
‘children of wrath’, and so destined to a state of punishment due 
to sin. ‘Si filii irae, filii vindictae, filii poenae, filii gehennae’, says 
St Augustine with irresistible logic.? 

The only state to which natural happiness could be proportioned 
is that of mere nature which in fact has never existed; while the 
only state which could be proportional to original sin seems to be 
precisely that stated by the Council of Florence: //orum animas qui 
in actuali mortali peccato, vel solo originali decedunt, mox in infernum 
descendere, poenis tamen disparibus puniendas. This definition taken 
at its face value seems to favour St Augustine’s view; in any case, 
if it had the limbo of infants in mind we might surely have expected 
of it a rather more encouraging description of natural happiness 
than in infernum descendere, poenis puniendas! To equate the limbo 
of natural happiness with original sin is to confuse the privation 

f glory with mere negation of it. The mere negation of glory, since 
i t is the absence of a good which is not due, would involve no pain; 
but it is proportional to a state of mere nature (the negation only 
of grace), not to original sin which is the privation of grace, and 
which really is a state of sin and therefore of ‘wrath’. On the other 
hand the privation of glory, which is proportional to a state of sin, 
would inevitably involve pain since all privation is the absence 
of good which is due, a defect, no case of which in conscious beings 
can be cited as free from pain of some kind. It would, moreover, be 

ain resulting from deprivation (de-privatio) of the Vision of God, 
a it would differ from that resulting from personal sin through 
absence of any consciousness of personal guilt as total cause of 


2 Tract. 44 in Johann. 
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iul’s loss, which is a specifically new element and the bitteres 

f all (poenis tamen disparibus). How can original sin, th 

ion of grace, possibly be proportioned to natural happines 
which is the mere negation of glory? St Augustine was fully aliv 
to this. We hold that to equate negation with privation is a basi 
metaphysical confusion inseparable from error. 

How hard pressed defenders of the limbo theory can be is indicate 
by a text book which, while admitting that Christ died even fo 
infants dying without baptism, says that the grace of redemption 1 
prevented from reaching them by adverse natural causes whicl 
God will not overcome miraculously. Is, then, the redemptiotr 
which Omnipotence has planned so weak and sickly that it canno 
deal with natural causes, all of which are normal elements in humatr 
life? The same book seeks to console us by the fact of the Church’ 
increase lessening the number of infants left unbaptized — a: 
though God dealt with them by the gross like dried figs in a packins 
case, when each one is the reason of Christ’s Passion. Actually we 
think the view of this limbo was not coined in any restrictive sense: 
but as the only means recognizable at the time by which fulle: 
scope could be allotted to God’s mercy, and that if theologians a: 
the time of its inception could have seen how these infants coulc 
receive the grace of redemption, they would have welcomed it 
This is true of St Thomas with regard to the Immaculate Conception 
and we think it is equally true of him in the present case: 
particularly since elsewhere (Summa I, 48, 3) his distinction betweer 
privatio and negatio is so crystal clear. 

Moreover he seems to hold (Summa I — II, 3, 8; Contra Gentile: 
IH, 50) that, left to his natural state, man could not be perfectly 
happy. ‘Final and perfect happiness can consist in nothing elss 


than the Vision of the divine Essence . . . If therefore the humaz 
intellect, knowing the essence of some created effect, knows ne 
more of God than that He is . . . there remains in it the natur. 


desire to seek the Cause. Therefore it is not yet perfectly happy. 
Since the time of Baius this has raised a problem, but it seems that 
although grace is a supernatural gift completely transcending o 

nature, yet we are in fact made for grace as a cable is made to receiv; 
an electric current even though the current is something completel| 
new and beyond the nature of the cable. Nor does there seem te 
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be any contradiction between these two facts. Left in its natural 
state the soul could not have a positive desire to see God in open 
Vision since this desire is intrinsically supernatural; but it would 
still have ‘the natural desire to seek the Cause’, which desire could 
never be satisfied since by nature alone the soul can never know God 
as he really is so (I. 12, 1) ‘the natural desire would remain void’. 
This means that for man or any other intellective creature perfect 
natural happiness is an impossibility. We think this is what St 
Thomas would have said if faced with the problem raised four 
centuries later. Yet he proposes a limbo of perfect natural happiness. 
It looks very much as though for want of any better solution he 
was forced to compromise two of his own principles, and one is 
led to think he was no more fully convinced of his conclusion in 
the case of a limbo of infants than he was in that of the Immaculate 
Conception.* 

We have said that the contradictions inherent in both the above 
theories can never be eradicated so long as we assume that the 
souls of these infants pass out of the body in original sin. So we 
are left with a final question, whether it has ever been defined that 
any soul does in fact pass through death in this state. Anyone 
acquainted with the meticulous care in the choice of terms employed 
by those who draw up conciliar definitions knows that they are 
so formed as to express precisely what is to be said and to omit 
what is not to be said, and the omissions are as important as the 
assertions. There is no word in the definition of Florence, nor in 
any other, asserting that any soul does in fact leave the body in 
original sin. Therefore the Council, or rather the Holy Spirit ruling 
the Council, did not intend to include this in its definition. To infer 
from the definition that in fact some souls do pass out of this life 
in original sin would be an error similar to that of inferring from 
the words ‘before they came together she was found with child of 
the Holy Ghost’, that in fact Mary and Joseph did subsequently 
come together. All we can legitimately draw from the definition 


* Only after the article was in print did the writer become aware of the passage in 
Summa Il, 68, 11 ad 1 in which St Thomas, speaking of unborn infants, says “They 
cannot be subject to the action of man so as to receive the sacrament’ (an impossible 
operation in his day) ; ‘they can, however, be subject to the action of God. . - 80 
as, by a kind of privilege, to receive the grace of sanctification, as was the case with 
those who were sanctified in the womb’. He seems to have forgotten his limbo, while 
admitting the essential principle underlying our thesis. 
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is that if a soul were to pass from the body in original sin it would 
pass to a state of punishment. 

What the Council is concerned with, as is the similar utterance 
of Innocent III, is not whether any souls do in fact leave the world 
in original sin (however much those formulating the definition may 
have taken it for granted that some do), but with the total lack of 
proportion between original sin and the beatific Vision which, 
being intrinsically supernatural, is incompatible with a state of 
sin even original. It is very easy to read into a definition what in 
fact forms no part of it, and to confuse the private opinions of those 
formulating it with what the Holy Spirit willed should be defined. 
On the principle of doctrinal development a definition may allow 
for further implications of which those formulating it are entirely 
unaware, and which, when they come to light under the action of 
the Holy Spirit working in the Church at a later age, are even 
contrary to the private opinions held by the formulators. The 
Holy Spirit who governs these definitions does not allow their 
private opinions, however widely held at the time, to form part 
of the definition itself. For this reason no more should be read 
into a definition than what it explicitly states. 

It is true that the limbo of infants was held by St Thomas by way 
of avoiding the severity of St Augustine’s view, but we must remember 
that the development of doctrine does not end with St Thomas. 
He has not said the last word in theology, he has done something 
far greater. Being the most complete and faithful summarizer of 
past Tradition, he becomes the sure foundation of future doctrina 
growth. This means his theology contains certain principles stil 
demanding elucidation. In the present case the principle on whick 
he bases his opinion that nothing more than natural happiness 
can accrue to infants dying without sacramental baptism is thai 
without the sacrament the Church cannot elicit faith in them, there 
must be some instrument at her disposal. It is precisely upon the 
foundation of this very principle that we look for a quasi-sacramen: 
functioning by virtue of the sacrament itself, through which the 
Church can accomplish this. 

We have seen that St Thomas felt unable to subscribe to the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception because he could not see 
how our Lady could be redeemed without having been at leas’ 
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momentarily subject to original sin. But once it had been made 
clear how this could be, the fact became universally recognized. 
May the same hold true in the present case? The Immaculate 
Conception is implicit in two passages of Scripture, Genesis iii, 
15 and Luke i, 28. The universality of the grace of redemption (as 
offered) seems to be implicit in at least seven passages (to select 
only the most emphatic). Each of these is a powerful unqualified 
statement, and if we hold that grace is not offered universally we 
take upon us the grave responsibility of qualifying them ourselves, 
and we know what has resulted from Protestants doing this with 
the words ‘This is my body . . . my blood’. 

St Thomas (Summa III, 1, 3) lays down a very important principle 
when he says ‘Such things as spring from God’s will and are beyond 
the creature’s due can only be made known to us through being 
revealed in the sacred Scripture in which the divine will is made 
known to us’. What right, then, have we to follow the reverse 
course, starting with our own arbitrary assumption that grace is 
not granted to all, and then manhandling the sacred text to suit 
ourselves? One sometimes hears the passage ‘God wills the salvation 
of all men’ loosely quoted as ‘wishes’, thus to leave room for the 
non-universality of grace. God does not ‘wish’ things, he wills 
them, and when he wills anything he provides the means of fulfil- 
ment. Our wishes may be inefficacious either because we have not 
the power to fulfil them or because the wish itself is too feeble and 
insincere. To imply either condition of God would be not merely 
blasphemous, but just silly. 

St Paul says “God wills the salvation of all men’—‘Where sin 
abounded [universally], grace did more abound’—If by the offence 
of one many [i.e. all] died, much more the grace of God and the 
gift, by the grace of one man Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto 
many’. Tradition confirms Scripture. St Chrysostom says “Christ 
paid far more than we owed, and so much more as the immense 
ocean is greater than a small drop of water’. And St Thomas 
(Summa III, 48, 2), ‘Christ gave more to God than was required 
to compensate for the offence of the whole human race . . . Christ’s 
Passion was not only a sufficient, but a superabundant atonement 
for the sins of the human race’— cujus wna stilla salvum facere, 


4 Hom. X in Rom., n. 2 (P.G. LX, 474). 
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totum mundum quit ab omni scelere. Yet we are told that in the 
case of these infants this superabundant power of the precious 
Blood is held up by paltry little natural causes, and that God would 
have to resort to miraculous means to accomplish what It cannot 
(or will not?) do itself! One is tempted to become facetious and to 
ask, if the infinite power of the precious Blood cannot do it, what 
further power, miraculous or otherwise, has God left? 

St John implies no exception when he says that God ‘enlightens 
every man that cometh into this world’. The enlightenment may be 
at the soul’s passage from the body, but we have already seen that 
this is full enlightenment relative to each soul’s capacity. Our Lord 
said ‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things 
to myself’. Another reading is ‘all men’, but even so it is ‘all men’. 

As though to exclude the possibility of any escape from the 
literal meaning of these passages, St Paul, writing to the Corinthians, 
says ‘And as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made 
alive’. The ‘as’ and the ‘so’ would be meaningless unless there were 
something in each clause of this sentence which has identically the 
same meaning in both cases. But there is only one thing common 
to both and that is ‘all’; everything else is different. It is admitted 
that in the first clause ‘all’ signifies the universality of men, excepting 
of course the Second Adam (even our Lady incurred the debitum 
of original sin, that is the need of being redeemed from ever 
incurring its guilt); therefore unless it has the same meaning in 
the second clause the ‘as’ and the ‘so’ mean absolutely nothing. 
Writing to the Romans St Paul repeats this, showing how basic 
the thought is in his mind. ‘As by the offence of one unto a// men 
to condemnation, so also by the justice of one unto a// men to 
justification of life.’ 

When a person not only says a thing but repeats it over and 
over again with undiminished emphasis, we usually conclude he 
means what he says. This should especially be so when this Person 
is the Holy Spirit, the principal Author of all these passages. If 
the Holy Spirit did not really mean what these passages quite 
clearly signify, might we not expect that he would have given us 
some indication that he meant otherwise? 

With this in mind we may perhaps make use of the test which 
Scotus applied to the Immaculate Conception — decuit, potuit 
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ergo fecit. If it be objected that the weak spot is decuit since we 
cannot be sure a priori what is fitting as seen by God, we plead 
not-guilty of any such a priori assumption. For St Paul has said 
‘God wills the salvation of all men’, and if He wills it can we doubt 
that decuit is a safe word to use? All God’s works are perfect, and 
redemption is His greatest work. Can it be an effect of our wounded 
nature that we tend so readily to minimize the inexhaustible power 
of redemption, and draw it down to our own mean level? We have 
seen that God can bestow redemption universally, and he himself 
says he wills it—yet he has not? God’s thoughts are not our 
thoughts, nor his ways our ways. 
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YPRIAN’S pamphlet On the Unity (or should we translate it 
f the Oneness?) of the (or is it ‘a’?) Catholic Church presents 
us with several preliminary problems, on which it will 
not be necessary to dwell at length for our purpose. Even its title 
has been a matter of dispute. There is some evidence for the title 
De simplicitate praelatorum, and it has been suggested that this in 
fact indicates the purpose of the treatise—that it was intended 
to show that each local church must have only one bishop. However 
this may be, Cyprian himself appears to describe its subject as 
being ‘the Unity (or One-ness) of the (or ‘a’) Catholic Church’.? 
A second question is, whether he wrote two editions of the work. 
And if he did, which edition was the earlier? There is a marked 
variation between the manuscripts in chap. iv, along with two 
slightly different versions of chap. xix. It used to be thought that 
an original Cyprianic version had been ‘interpolated’ in a papalising 
sense at some date after the original had left its author’s hands. I 
will here briefly state that I provisionally accept Fr Bévenot’s 
contention that there were two editions of the work, both by Cyprian, 
and that the earlier edition contained that version of the passage 
in chap. iv which offers, in a pure state, the supposedly more ‘papal’ 
phraseology.® But since it is universally admitted that at any rate 
the supposedly less papal version is from Cyprian’s own hand, I 
have taken this uncontroverted version as the basis for the following 
examination of the treatise. 


* ‘Le traité . . . s’applique seulement a établir cette thése, A savoir que dans une 
meme église il n’y a place que pour un éveque’, Batiffol, L’Eglise naissante et le 
Catholicisme, p. 438. 

® Ep. liv, 4: ... libellis . . . ubi lapsis nec censura deest (sc. the De Lapsis) ... sed et 
A eee ecclesiae unitatem quantum potuit expressit nostra mediocritas (sc. the 

e unit). 

* St Cyprian’s De Unitate, chap. iv, in the Light of the Manuscripts.'Cf. O. Perler in 
Roémische Quartalsthrift 44, pp. 1-44, 156-68. : 
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The purpose of the book, as it emerges from the opening 
paragraphs, is to counter the hidden devices of the devil that lurk 
in his invention of heresies and schisms. Idolatry, we gather, is 
exploded and defeated. Persecution is at least an open attack, and 
One can arm oneself against it: 

But what could be more cunning than to deceive the unwary 
under the very cloak of the Christian name? (This is what the 
devil does). He invented heresies and schisms to undermine 
faith, to corrupt truth, to sever unity .. . He snatches men away 
from the Church herself.+ 
Heretics and schismatics call themselves Christians, and so may 

mislead the simple faithful. But the result, in so far as they are 
successful, is the undermining of faith and the corruption of truth 
{as by heresy), and the severance of unity (as in schism; it will be 
remembered that the unity of the Church is, in Cyprian’s view, 
never really broken by schism— what schism does is to ‘snatch 
men away from the Church herself”). 

If we would be safe from these wiles of the devil, we must ‘keep 
the commands of Christ’, Christi mandata servemus, chap. ii, or 
(which is the same thing), go back to his divine teaching, the very 
fount from which truth flows: 

This (sc. the subversion of the faithful) happens, my dearly 
loved brethren, because men do not go back to the fount of 
truth, nor seek the well-head, nor keep the teaching of the divine 
master.® 
The single answer to all heresy and schism is there, if we would 

but look for it, in the scriptural record of our Lord’s own words. 
And at once Cyprian quotes the words of Christ to St Peter in 
Matt. xvi, 18f.: ‘I say to thee, that thou art Peter and upon this 
rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell will not defeat it. 
4 Chap iii: Quid vero astutius .. . quam ut, . . sub ipso christiani nominis titulo fallat 
incautos ? Haereses invenit et schismata, quibus subverteret fidem, veritatem corrumperet, 
scinderet unitatem ... Rapit de ipsa ecclesia homines. 

5 Chap. iii: Hoc eo fit, fratres dilectissimi, dum ad veritatis originem non reditur nec 
caput quaeritur nec magisterii caelestis doctrina servatur. The meaning of this sentence 
is determined not only by the context but by Ep. Ixxiv, 10f.: In compendio est (cf. 
the next sentence but one of the De unit. probatio est ad fidem facilis compendio veritatis) 
autem apud religiosas et simplices mentes et errorem deponere et invenire atque eruere 
yeritatem. Nam si ad divinae traditionis caput et originem revertamur, cessat error 


humanus . .. Traditum est enim nobis quod sit unus Deus etc. (referring to Eph. iv, 4ff., 
ie. to Scripture, the fons traditionis). 
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I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And what things 
thou bindest on earth will be bound in heaven also, and whatever 
thou loosest on earth will be loosed also in heaven’. 

The point upon which Cyprian immediately seizes in this, one 
of his favourite biblical quotations, is that Christ founded the 
Church on one man: 

ON ONE MAN does he build the (or ‘his’) Church.‘ 

The word ‘one’ in this context is the very keystone of Cyprian’s 
case against all heresies and schisms. It provides a ‘short cut to 
truth’, compendium veritatis, making it unnecessary to argue the 
several merits or demerits of the various sects and heresiarchs. It 
is the theological summa of the simple Christian. 

But in order to vindicate the validity of his deductions from this 
fundamental point (namely, that the Church was built on one 
man) Cyprian has first to brush aside an objection. It might, in fact, 
be objected that after all, though Peter is here promised the power 
to forgive or retain sins (what things thou bindest on earth, etc.), yet 
the same power was given at a somewhat later date to all the 
apostles; can it then be maintained that the Church was built on 
one man (which is the essence of Cyprian’s case) and not rather on 
the whole college of the apostles? To anticipate this objection 
Cyprian therefore goes on: 

And although all the apostles received equal power after 
Christ’s resurrection, when he said: As my Father sent me I 
also send you; receive the Holy Spirit; if you forgive any man’s 
sins, they will be forgiven him, if you retain any man’s sins, they 
will be retained, nevertheless in order to make unity manifest, 
Christ by his own authority arranged the origin of that same 
unity as beginning from one man. I agree that the other apostles 
were what Peter was (sc. an apostle?), endowed with an equal 
share of (apostolic) office and power, but the curtain rises on 
unity, so that the Church of Christ may be shown forth as one.’ 


® Chap. iv: Super unum aedificat ecclesiam. 

*Tbid.: et quamvis apostolis omnibus post resurrectionem-suam parem potestatem 
tribuat et dicat: Sicut misit me pater et ego mitto vos; accipite spirtum sanctum; Si 
cuius remiseritis peccata, remittentur illi, si cuius tenueritis, tenebuntur, tamen Ui 
unitatem manifestaret unitatis eiusdem originem ab uno incipientem sua aucioritate 
disposuit. Hoc erant utique et ceteri apostoli quod fuit Petrus, pari consortio praedit 
et honoris et potestatis, sed exordium ab unitate proficiscitur, ut ecclesia Christi unc 
monstretur. The word honos does not mean ‘prestige’ but an office of dignity. 
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Thus Cyprian concedes (‘although’ . . . ‘I agree’) that the 
(apostolic?) powers of the rest of the Eleven were identical with 
Peter’s (apostolic?) powers. But he denies (‘nevertheless’ . . . ‘but’) 
that this destroys his argument, For the Church was actually founded 
not upon the apostolic college (which, as a body endowed with 
powers from God did not exist till after the resurrection) but before 
the resurrection and upon one man, Peter.* The curtain rises for 
the opening scene of the Christian drama, and what we see is 
unity, the unity of one Church built upon one Rock. This foundation 
of the Church on Peter did not only symbolize her unity; it established 
it in its fontal origin (unitatis eiusdem originem . . . DISPOSUIT). 
Thus by an act of quasisacramental quality, an act which was not 
a mere signum inane but a signum efficax, a sign which effected 
what it signified, Christ himself both established and made manifest 
the unity of his Church. 

The Church’s unity is thus something absolutely primordial, 
something of divine institution and co-eval with the Church herself, 
something (Cyprian’s argument implies) quite indestructible and 
permanent; and we have therefore a complete answer to all heresies 
and schisms, precisely because they involve the separation of their 
adherents from this visibly united Church: 

How can a man who does not keep this unity of the Church 
believe that he yet keeps the faith? How can a man who opposes 
and resists the Church trust that he is yet in the Church?® 

The heretic may claim to hold to the faith; but he is proved wrong 
by the very fact that his heresy has separated him from the united 
Church. The schismatic may flatter himself that he is still a member 
of the Church; but by the very fact of his schism he is so far from 
being ‘in’ the Church that he is in opposition and rebellion against her. 
_ Cyprian’s argument assumes not only the factual visible unity 
of the Church in his own time, but its indivisible unity. If the 
‘visible’ unity of the Church as an intercommunicating association 
is not of the esse but only of the bene esse of the Church, then in 
the case of each separate ‘heresy’ or doctrinal difference, and of 


8 Cyprian assumec that Christ not only. promised at Caesarea Philippi that he 
would found his Church, but actually there and then did so. Cf. Ep. lix, 7, which 
makes this clear: aedificata . . . FUERAT. 

9 Ibid.: Hanc ecclesiae unitatem qui non tenet tenere se fidem credit? Qui ecclesiae 
renititur et resistit in ecclesia se esse confidit? 
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each separate ‘schism’ or ‘severance of unity’, it will remain necessary 
to ask whether ir. this particular case special circumstances Co not 
justify the breach of unity. There would thus be no ‘short cut to 
truth’, compendium veritatis. We have here the proof, if such were 
needed, of our previous contention that for Cyprian the Church’s 
unity is unbreakable, surviving the worst efforts of heresy and schism 
intact.1 

At this stage of our exegesis we are brought up short by a question 
that must be answered. Is Cyprian, in his own intention, appealing, 
against heresy and schism, to the unity of ‘the’ Church, or only 
to that of ‘a’ (local) church? ‘Christ’s word to St Peter’, says Batiffol, 
‘is, in Cyprian’s view, the affirmation that every church is one, 
since the first of all the churches, that founded by Christ on Peter, 
is one’. 

On this view Cyprian, in this treatise, ‘did not take into 
consideration the higher unity . . . Catholic unity took on the 
appearance of a political confederation, depending on the frail 
goodwill and the fallible freewill of each’.1* 

On the face of it, I find this a surprising interpretation of our 
treatise. Nothing in the chapters leading up to our passage suggests 
that Cyprian is restricting his vision to a local church. But of course 
reasons can be offered for Batiffol’s interpretation. To begin with, 
nowhere, except possibly in its title, does the treatise speak of the 
‘Catholic’ Church; nor, if it did, would it perhaps be quite certain 
that the phrase might not mean the legitimate Christian community, 
in a given locality, as opposed to schismatical conventicles. 

Secondly, there is one passage in the treatise where the principle 
of ‘one bishop only in each several place’ is referred to: 

Christ himself warns us in the Gospel, where he says: They 

shall be one flock and one shepherd. Does anyone think that in 2 


1° As we have pointed out before, Cyprian’s ecclesiology also involves the 
infallibility of the Church, should she define doctrine and impose it on the faithfull 
If no circumstances whatever, nor even doctrinal disagreement, objectively justify 2 
breach with the Church —and this is the implication of Cyprian’s ‘compendiou: 
argument’ —then the Church’s teaching, such of it at least as she imposes unde: 
a general ban of excommunication in case of refusal to accept it, must have ¢ 


guarantee of truth which is prior to the arguments that can be alleged for or agains: 
any point in that teaching. 
Ul [ Eglise naissante, p. 431. 
12 Tbid., p. 439. 
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single place there can be EITHER MANY SHEPHERDS 

OR MANY FLOCKS? 

Thirdly, Cyprian does elsewhere discover the origin of the local 
spiscopacy in the foundation of the Church on Peter. Thus, in a 
etter which Batiffol describes as a ‘first sketch of the De unitate’: 

Our Lord, whose commands we ought to fear and keep, 
establishes the office of bishop and the nature of his Church in 
the Gospel when he speaks and says to Peter: (here Cyprian 
quotes Matt. xvi, 18f., as in our passage of the De unit.) Thence 
through the changes of times and successions the ordination of 
bishops and the nature of the Church comes down, so that the 

Church is established upon bishops and every act of the Church 

is directed by these same prelates.14 

Here, as in our passage of the De unitate, we have the preliminary 
‘eminder that we must ‘keep the commands of Christ’ (cf. De unit., 
chap. ii); we have the ‘office of bishop’, episcopi honorem, corres- 
sonding to the honos of the apostles in De unitate chap. iv; we 
ave the word ‘establishing’, disponens (cf. unitatis . . . originem 

. . disposuit, De unit., chap. iv); and we shall find that in De 
initate, chap. v, Cyprian speaks of “us bishops who preside in the 
church’, episcopi qui in ecclesia praesidemus, with which may be 
“ompared the phrase “these same prelates’, eosdem praepositos in 
he above quotation.’® 

Batiffol’s exegesis of the De unitate is, nevertheless, in my judge- 
nent untenable. (1) Epistle xxxiii, from which we have just quoted, 
ind which Batiffol describes as a first sketch of the De unitate, 
loes not argue for monepiscopacy nor even for the unity of each 


18 Chap. viii: Monet ipse in evangelio suo et docet dicens: Et erunt unus grex et 
nus pastor, Et esse posse uno in loco aliquis existimat aut multos pastores aut greges 
lures ? 

14 Ep. xx xiii, 1: Dominus noster, cuius praecepta metuere et servare debemus, qui episcopi 
onorem et ecclesiae suae rationem disporens in evangelio loquitur et dicit Petro: .. . 
Matt. xvi, 18f.) . . . Inde per temporum et successionum vices episcoporum ordinatio 
t ecclesiae ratio decurrit ut ecclesia super episcopos constituatur et omnis actus 
cclesiae per eosdem praepositos gubernatur. 

15 Cf. Ep. Ixvi, 8, where Peter speaking in John vi, 69 (in the first person plural) 
described as speaking ‘in the name of the Church’, which had been built upon him, 
nd showing that the (or ‘a’) church is ‘the people united to the bishop and the flock 
ot separated from its shepherd’, illi sunt ecclesia plebs sacerdoti adunta et pastori 
10 grex adhaerens, and Cyprian at once infers that ‘the bishop is in the church and 
1e church in the bishop’. Batiffol further refers to Ep. xliii (5), where the una cathedra 
ounded on Peter by the Lord’s voice’ may be the local see (but may possibly be the 
oman See); and to Ep. lix, 14, where however, I doubt the view that unitas sacerdotalis 
1eans ‘monepiscopacy’. 
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local church; it merely affirms, by appeal to Matt. xvi, 18f., that < 
local church consists of the people under their bishop, and that ¢ 
group of Christians without episcopal authority cannot pretend tc 
speak in the name of the local church. Consequently the onenes: 
of Peter is not emphasized nor even referred to in the letter. Bu 
oneness is the whole burden of the argument in De unitate chap. i) 
(super unum . . . et quamvis apostolis omnibus . . . tamen ut unitaten 
. unitatis eiusdem originem ab uno . . . exordium ab unitate . . 
ut ecclesia Christi una monstretur, etc.). (2) And just as unity, the 
main point of De unitate, chap. iv, is not even mentioned in Ep 
Xxxiii, so also episcopacy, which is the main point of the letter 
is not mentioned in De unitate, chap. iv, except by implication anc 
concessively in the references to the Eleven. The unity which i 
emphasized, and inferred from the Gospel passage, is not tha 
of the bishop in relation to his church, but that of the Churcl 
herself — ut ecclesia Christi una mostretur. Cyprian is not tryin: 
to prove anything about bishops; he is trying to prove that heres: 
and schism must be wrong a priori, because they are outside th 
ONE Church. It must be allowed that Cyprian could use the sam 
passage of Scripture to prove two different points. (3) There is n 
evidence that Cyprian believed each local church and bishop to b 
infallible by themselves, though he sometimes spoke and acte: 
as though he himself were! But unless each local church is infallib] 
the unity of the local church affords no argument against heresy 
(4) In these early chapters of the De unitate, Cyprian’s field of visio 
appears to be far wider than the local church. He is thinking c 
world-wide paganism (lux gentibus venit, chap. iii), of the worl¢ 
wide menace of a variety of heresies and schisms, each several] 
more or less widespread; and therefore, we may suppose, of th 
world-wide Church and its universal unity as the universal answe 
to all heresies and schisms. (5) We shall see that in chap v, afte 
a passing allusion to the duty incumbent on bishops as ‘presidin 
in the Church’ to maintain unity, and a transitional observatio 
that ‘the episcopate is one’, he goes on to describe both th 
catholicity and the UNITY of the one Church spread throughou 
the world. To make the foundation of monepiscopacy the leadin 
notion of chap. iv, or to narrow its scope to a local church, is t 
misconceive, in my opinion, altogether both Cyprian’s purpose i 
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this passage and the current of his thought in this part of the 
treatise (chap. i-v).16 

After quoting Eph. iv, 4f., Cyprian goes on as follows: 

This unity (sc. of the Church) ought to be firmly maintained 
and championed especially by us bishops who preside in the 
Church, so that we may prove the episcopate also to be itself 
one and individed. Let none deceive the brotherhood by lying, 
let none corrupt the faith by impious transgression. The episcopate 
is one, and is shared conjointly by each (?). 

The meaning of these lines is not conspicuously clear, but I 
hazard the conjecture that Cyprian is appealing for a common 
front among the bishops, in order that the unity of the universal 
Church may be strong. He then proceeds: 

One is the Church, and she stretches forth into a multitude 
by the increase which her fertility supplies. The sun has many 
rays but its light is one. A tree has many branches, but a single 
trunk based on its fast-holding root. When many streams flow 
off from a single spring, though their multitude appears spread 
abroad by the abundance of the outwelling supply, nevertheless, 
UNITY IS PRESERVED IN THE SOURCE. Tear a ray away 
from the body of the sun; you will find that the unity of the 
light does not admit of division. Break a branch off from the 
tree; in this condition it will fail to produce buds. Cut off a stream 
from the source and it dries up. Even so the Church, steeped in 
the Lord’s light, extends its rays throughout the world; but 
the radiance everywhere diffused is all one and the body’s unity 
is not divided. It spreads wide its branches over the whole earth 
in the abundance of its fertility, and extends far and wide its 
generously flowing streams. BUT ONE IS THE HEADWATER 


16 The absence of the word catholica from the text of the treatise is not surprising 
when we observe that this epithet is apparently never attached to the Church by 
Cyprian in extant writings earlier in date than the De unit. See D’Alés, La Théologie 
le Saint Cyprien, pp. 156ff., cf. p. xiii. It hardly needs to be said, however, that the 
dea of the more-than-local church is present throughout, as when Cyprian speaks 
»f the late bishop of Rome as his ‘colleague’, and looks forward to the convening 
»f a council of African bishops. 

The reference to the absurdity of ‘many shepherds and several flocks in one place’ 
De unit. chap. viii) may be due to the fact that, having just quoted John x, 16, Cyprian 
ealizes that, after all, there are ‘many shepherds’ in the Church; yes, he says, but only 
yne in each locality. Or he may mean to point to a particularly obvious scandal 
esulting from schism — the existence of two groups of Christians in one place 
xcommunicating each other. It cannot be taken as the key to the whole treatise, in 
riew of chap. v. See below. 
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AND ONE THE SPRING AND ONE THE MOTHER 
ABOUNDING IN SUCCESSIVE FECUNDITY. Of her child- 
bearing are we the off-spring, by her milk are we fed, by her 
spirit we are made alive.’ 

This passage is of course decisive in favour of regarding the 
universal Church, not the local community, as the object of Cyprian’s 
thought in these chapters;!* it is that Church which ‘extends its 
rays throughout the world’, which ‘spreads its branches over the 
whole earth’, and sends forth its streams ‘far and wide’. And the 
theme of the passage is the unity which is maintained in this world- 
wide phenomenon (a unity, we may note that is not derived from 
the multiplicity, but from which the multiplicity derives). 

But, it may be asked, what exactly is this unity of the Church 
which Cyprian here describes? Is it what we should call a ‘unity 
of origin’, as when scientists talk of the origin of species from a 
single (possibly extinct) stock, though the species are no longer 
one but many and separate? Or is it a unity of contemporary 
association, a unity of abiding intercommunion of parts? The 
question may be influenced by the word ‘source’, ORIGO, whick 
easily suggests to English ears a point of commencement in past 
time. Does then Cyprian mean that the Church is one not necessarily 
by present intercommunion but only because each local churct 
can trace back its descent, by historical continuity through its more 
immediate founder, to the church founded before the crucifixior 
on Peter? 

Cyprian does on occasion use the word origo with just thi: 
meaning of a past moment or a starting-point in time. Thus Abe: 


7 De unit, chap. v: Quam unitatem tenere firmiter et vindicare debemus maxim. 
episcopi qui in ecclesia praesidemus, ut episcopatum quoque ipsum unum atque indivisun 
probemus. Nemo fraternitatem mendacio fallat, nemo fidem veritatis perfida praevart 
catione corrumpat. Episcopatus unus est cuius a singulis in solidum pars tenetur. Ecclesi. 
una est quae in multitudinem latius incremento fecunditatis extenditur. Quomodi 
solis multi radii sed lumen unum, et rami arboris multi sed robur unum tenaci radic 
fundatum,; et cum de fonte uno rivi plurimi defluunt, numerositas licet diffusa videatu 
exundantis copiae largitate, unitas tamen servatur in origine. Avelle radium solis « 
corpore, divisionem lucis unitas non capit; ab arbore frange ramum, fractus germinar 
non poterit; a fonte praecide rivum, praecisus arescit. Sic et ecclesia Domini luce perfus: 
per orbem totum radios suos porrigit; unum tamen lumen est quod ubique diffunditur 
nec unitas corporis separatur. Ramos suos in universam terram copia ubertatis extendit 
profluentes largiter rivos latius pandit. Unum ramen caput est et origo una et una mate 
fecunditatis successibus copiosa. Illius fetu nascimur, illius lacte nutrimur, spiritu eiu 
animamur. 

18 There is a probable link with chap. iv in the use of the word origo. 
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was slain ‘forthwith at the origin of the world’ (Ad Fort. 11). And 
30 too we may study the ‘origin’ of the Roman people: ‘If you go 
back to its origin you will blush; a people was got together of 
criminal and guilty persons’, si ad originem redeas, erubescas: 
populus de sceleratis et nocentibus congregatur (Quod idola, 5; 1 
accept Bayard’s contention that this treatise is Cyprianic). 

But the word is connected with orior and Cyprian often uses it 
with more or less conscious reference to its meaning of ‘source of 
a stream or river’,'® a reference which is perhaps regularly present 
when it is combined with caput, which has the same meaning Thus: 

The virtue of patience is one which we share with God. From 
him it begins, from him its glory and worth takes its rise (caput 
sumit). The source (origo) and greatness of patience comes 
from God its author.?° 
A stream will not survive unless its source survives in act, and 

this notion may underlie such a passage as the following: 

If we return to the headwaters and source (caput et originem) 
of the divine tradition, human error ceases . . . Just as if (for the 
sake of comparison) a waterway, which previously flowed in 
copious abundance, suddenly ceased to flow; should we not 
make our way to its fountain (fons) to seek there the reason of 
the failure, whether the water supply had dried up at the source 
through the cessation of the underground watercourses, or 
whether on the other hand it still gushes forth complete and 
full from the fountain but has come to a halt in mid career by 
reason of some obstacle or because its channel is porous? So 
now should God’s bishops do, keeping the divine commands: 
If truth has stumbled or wavered in any respect, we must return 


19 Cf. Hor. C. iv, 14, 45: fontium qui celat origines Nilus. The word exorior is used 
n the same connexion by Lucretius, vi, 723: (Nilus) exoriens penitus media ab regione 
jici. For the metaphorical use of both origo and orior cf. Cic. Rep. 6, 25, 27: Principil 
uulla est origo: nam e principio oriuntur omnia; with which I would compare Cyprian 
Ep. lix, 14: ad Petri cathedram atque ad ecclesiam principalem unde unitas sacerdotalis 
sxorta est — the Church of Rome is the principium and origo, the starting-point and 
source, of ‘sacerdotal unity’. (The context of the quotation from Cicero is worth 
joticing: Hic FONS, hoc principium est movendi, principii autem nulla est origo; 
1am e principio oriuntur omnia. Quodsi nunquam oritur, ne occidit quidem unquam ... 
iquidem necesse est a principio oriri omnia. If Cicero means that an origo must be 
continuously originating that which depends on it as its origin, we have the same 
dea as in De unit. chap. v). 

20 De bono patientiae, 3: Est enim nobis cum Deo virtus ista communis. Inde patientia 
ncipit, inde claritas eius et dignitas caput sumit. Origo et magnitudo patientiae Deo 
auctore procedit. 
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to its source in the Lord and the tradition of the Gospels and 

apostolic writings; so that the reason of our actions may take 

its rise whence also its plan and source arose (or has arisen). 7! 

In this passage of a letter on the baptismal controversy Cyprian 
advocates that we should refer the dispute to the origin of the 
Christian tradition in the New Testament writings, its origo, caput, 
or fons. But it may be, in view of his elaborate comparison of the 
canales continually dependent on the gushing fons, that he thinks 
of this origo not as something simply past, but something still alive 
and potentially active in the pages of the New Testament. 

This meaning, of a permanently active origo by which the various 
streams are continuously fed, and through contemporary dependance 
upon which each stream is united to all the others, may be what 
is meant by UNITAS SERVATUR IN ORIGINE in our passage. 
The spring of course antedates the streams, but if the streams are 
to be permanent the source must itself survive and function 
continuously. Cyprian emphasizes the fact that the stream needs 
not only to have come from the source; it needs to be continuously 
in contact with its source, continually fed by its life. Thus there is 
implied a contemporary unity of the Church by actual inter- 
communion. The same idea is suggested by the simile of the sun 
and its rays, and even more strikingly by that of the trunk and 
the branches. The cut-off branch is as much derived from the 
trunk as those still on the tree; but it has lost its vital principle, 
because its life is no longer being derived from the tree by physical 
connexion with it. The three similes, of sun and spring and trunk,, 
with their connected rays, streams and branches seem apt to 
illustrate the idea of the abiding visible unity of the universal Church. 

But indeed it is not only the similes which suggest, it is 
the argument which requires, that the unity here spoken of should 
be a permanent actual unity of intercommunion. No other form off 


*1 Ep. \xxiv, 10: Nam si ad divinae traditionis caput et originem revertamur, cessan 
error humanus . . . ut si canalis aquam ducens qui copiose prius.et largiter profiuens 
subito deficiat, nonne ad fontem pergitur, ut illic defectionis ratio noscatur, utrumné 
arescentibus venis in capite unda siccaverit an vero integra inde et plena procurrens ir, 
medio itinere destiterit . . . vitio interrupti aut bibuli canalis . . . quod et nunc facere 
oportet Dei sacerdotes praecepta divina servantes, ut si in aliquo nutaverit aut vacillaverii 
veritas, et ad originem dominicam et ad evangelicam atque apostolicam traditionen: 
revertamur et inde surgat actus nostri ratio unde et ordo etrigo surrexit. 1 wonder 
whether that pleasure-garden which Cyprian sold for charity and which friends 
bought back for him again had an ornamental water-system, with a fons and canales’ 
and whether sometimes a canalis ran dry because of a leaky pipe or an accidenta: 
damming of the current. 
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inity would serve Cyprian’s purpose here. He is appealing to the 
Shurch’s divinely established unity as disproving all heresies and 
chisms irrespective of their several special claims.22 But how could 
1 mere unity of common descent refute all schisms? The criterion 
wailable to faith, probatio ad fidem facilis, must present us with 
mmediate and undeniable unity such that we can without more 
ido conclude that any Christian body separated from this unity 
of the Church is thereby disqualified: 

Whoever breaks the peace of Christ and concord acts against 
Christ; he who gathers elsewhere apart from the Church scatters. #3 
And now we meet a clear and unambiguous statement of the 

mpossibility of rending the Church: 

The Lord says: I and the Father are one thing. And again 
it is written of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit: And 
the three are one thing. Does anyone believe that this unity, 
proceeding from the stability of God and depending on heavenly 

_ mysteries, CAN BE SEVERED IN THE CHURCH AND 
SEPARATED BY THE DIVORCE OF CONFLICTING 
WILLS? He who does not keep this unity does not keep the law 
of God, does not keep the faith of the Father and the Son, does 
not keep life and salvation. 

This mystery of unity, this bond of inseparably cohering 
concord, is shown forth when in the Gospel narrative the robe 
of the Lord Jesus Christ is in no way severed nor divided, but, 
when they threw lots for the clothing of Christ, to see who should 
put on Christ, the vesture is taken whole and the robe is possessed 
undamaged and undivided: As regards his robe, because from 
above it was not sewn together out of pieces, but was woven 
throughout, they said to one another, Let us not cut it but cast 


22 For an application of the ‘compendious proof’ we may compare Ep. lv, 24 on 
the subject of Novatian; this epistle is probably about a year later than the first 
sdition of the De unit.: ‘As regards Novatian’s person (for you wished me to tell 
you what heresy he has introduced), you’should know that in the first place WE 
OUGHT NOT TO CONCERN OURSELVES WITH THE QUESTION WHAT 
HE TEACHES SINCE HE TEACHES OUTSIDE (the Church)’, scias nos primo 
in loco nec curiosos esse debere quid ille doceat, cum foris doceat. Novatian had been 
consecrated bishop and was therefore by modern ideas in due succession from the 
grigo of the Church. Cyprian would deny the ‘validity’ (as we should say) of Novatian’s 
consecration, but only because it was irregular and schismatical; and he even says 
that it would still have been of no avail if it had preceded the ordination of Cornelius, 
because it lacked the support of the bishops of the world-wide association. { 

28 Chap. vi: Qui pacem Christi et concordiam rumpit adversus Christum facit ; qui 
alibi praeter ecclesiam colligit Christi ecclesiam spargit. (Pax is used technically of 
the communion of the Church’ in the third century). 
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lots for it, whose it shall be. Christ (or The robe) bore a unity 

coming from above, coming that is to say from heaven and from 

the Father, which was quite incapable of being cut by him who 
received and possessed it, but retained inseparably a once-for-all 
entire and solid firmness. The man who cuts and divides the 

Church of Christ cannot possess the clothing of Christ . . . Because 

THE PEOPLE OF CHRIST CANNOT BE SEVERED, his 

robe woven throughout . . . is not divided by its possessors . . . 

By the symbol and sign of his vesture he declared the unity of 

the Church. Who then is so criminal and faithless, so raging with 

the madness of discord, that he either believes that . . . the Church 
of Christ CAN BE SEVERED or dares to sever it?™4 

In the previous article in this series there was given a list, not 
necessarily complete, of the elements of Cyprian’s ecclesiology 
discoverable in his writings other than the De unitate. How far 
can this list be corroborated from our examination of the treatise 
devoted to the theme of the unity of the Church? 

(1) The title ecclesia is, in my judgment, applied in this treatise 
almost exclusively to the universal Church, which however, unless 
in the title of the work, is never explicitly spoken of as catholica 
ecclesia. 1 have explained why I am not prepared to accept the 
view, adopted by Batiffol, that the church in question, especially 
in chap. iv, is the local community. 


4 Tbid.: Dicit Dominus: Ego et pater unum sumus. Et iterum de Patre et Filio et 
Spiritu Sancto scriptum esi: Et tres unum sunt. Et quisquam credit hanc unitatem de 
divina firmitate venientem, sacramentis caelestibus cohaerentem scindi in ecclesia possé 
et voluntatum conlidentium divortio separari? Hanc unitatem qui non tenet, non tenes 
Dei legem, non tenet Patris et Filii fidem, vitam non tenet et salutem. 

Chap. vii: Hoc wnitatis sacramentum, hoc vinculum concordiae inseparabiliter 
cohaerentis ostenditur, quando in evangelio tunica Domini Iesu Christi non dividitur 
omnino nec scinditur, sed sortientibus de veste Christi quis Christum potius indueret, 
integra vestis accipitur et incorrupta atque individua tunica possidetur. Loquitur ac 
dicit scriptura divina: De tunica autem, quia de superiore parte non consutilis sed per 
totum textilis fuerat, dixerunt ad invicem, Non scindamus illam sed sortiamur de ea. 
cuius sit. Unitatem ille (v. |. illa) portabat de superiore parte venientem id est de caelc 
et a patre venientem quae ab accipiente ac possidente scindi omnino non poterat, sec 
totam semel et solidam firmitatem inseparabiliter obtinebat. Possidere non potesi 
indumentum Christi qui scindit et dividit ecclesiam Christi... Quia Christi populus nor 
potest scindi, tunica eius per totum textilis et cohaerens divisa a possidentibus non est... 
Chap. viii: Quis ergo sic sceleratus et perfidus, quis sic discordiae furore vesanus, ui 
aut credat scindi posse aut audeat scindere . . . ecclesiam Christi? 

Cyprian next quotes “They shall be one flock and one shepherd’, and point: 
to the absurdity of several flocks and several shepherds in a single place. I have 
already suggested that this is a corollary rather than the whole point of Cyprian’: 
argument. It should be obvious that he is all along here thinking mainly of the in 
separable unity of the whole Church of Christ. 
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(2) The notion, as distinct from the name, of local church emerges 
in passing in Cyprian’s scornful rejection of the possibility of 
‘many’ pastors and ‘several’ flocks in a single place. The plurality 
of bishops is mentioned in the phrase ‘we bishops who preside in 
the Church’. 

(3) That the Church is an actual association of living persons is 
implied by the way in which Cyprian employs its divinely established 
unity as an argument a priori, a compendium veritatis, against all 
schisms. 

(4) So too the argument implies the unity of intercommunion 
in this association. 

(5) That this unity is a historical and contemporary fact is of 
course necessary for his argument. 

(6) That it cannot be broken is asserted over and over again, 
with powerful emphasis. 

(7) This unbreakable quality of the unity is derived from the 
unity of the Holy Trinity. It was established in fact when Christ 
founded the Church on Peter. This founding on Peter is the origo 
of the Church’s unity. 

We have been following, in this study of the De unitate, the 
received text of chap. iv. No one denies that this text emanated 
from the hand of Cyprian himself. But as Father Bévenot is probably 
right in his view that this text comes from a second edition of the 
treatise, it may be well, for the sake of greater completeness, to 
glance here at the Primacy Text (to adopt Father Bévenot’s con- 
venient nomenclature), which is likely to have been the original 
form of this chapter: 

... Will be loosed also in heaven. AND THIS SAME CHRIST, 
after his resurrection SAYS TO HIM, FEED MY SHEEP. 
On THAT man does he build the (or his) Church AND TO 
HIM HE ENTRUSTS HIS SHEEP TO BE FED. And although 
all the apostles received equal power, nevertheless HE 
ESTABLISHED ONE CHAIR and arranged the origin AND 
NATURE (rationem) of unity by his own authority. I agree 
that the others were what Peter was, but THE PRIMACY 
(primatus) IS GIVEN TO PETER AND one Church AND 
ONE CHAIR is shown forth, AND ALL ARE SHEPHERDS 
BUT ONE FLOCK IS SHOWN (i.e. the unity of the flock is 
made manifest), TO BE FED BY ALL THE APOSTLES WITH 
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SINGLE-MINDED AGREEMENT. How can a man who 

does not keep this unity of Peter (or the Church) believe that he 

yet keeps the faith? How can a man who DESERTS THE CHAIR 

OF PETER ON WHOM THE CHURCH HAS BEEN 

FOUNDED trust that he is yet in the Church??? 

However interesting the differences between this and the received 
text of our passage may be for the study of the history of the Roman 
See as the divinely intended centre of ecclesiastical unity, they are 
of only minor importance for the limited purposes of this series of 
articles. The Primacy Text insists not less strongly than the received 
version on the necessary unity of the Church, and perhaps makes 
it even more clear than does the received version that this unity is 
conceived as being one of actual intercommunion. The quotation 
from Ephesians iv is missing, but the oneness of the ‘flock’, of 
which the apostles, the proto-types of the bishops, are the shepherds 
is clearly stated. The exhortation to the bishops to maintain unity: 
among themselves is also absent from the Primacy Text, but this 
only makes more impressive the point which Cyprian is trying ta 
drive home, that in fact the oneness of the Church is irrefragable. 
It will be noticed that Batiffol’s interpretation of Cyprian’s meaning 
is quite incompatible with the Primacy Text.?® 


*5 Chap. iv (Primacy Text): . . . erunt soluta et in caelis. Et idem post resurrectionen 
suam dicit illi: Pasce oves meas. Super illum aedificat ecclesiam et illi pascendas ove: 
mandat. Et quamvis apostolis omnibus parem tribuat potestatem unam cathedran 
constituit et unitatis originem atque rationem sua auctoritate disposuit. Hoc eran 
utique et ceteri quod fuit Petrus sed primatus Petro datur et una ecclesia et cathedri 
una monstratur, Et pastores sunt omnes sed grex unus ostenditur qui ab apostolii 
omnibus unamimi consensione pascatur. Hanc Petri (v. 1, ecclesiae) unitatem qui no} 
tenet tenere se fidem credit? Qui cathedram Petri super quem fundata ecclesia es 
deserit in ecclesia se esse confidit? 1 have indicated above by a difference of type thi 
omissions made by the received text. Its additions are mainly the quotations of Johi 
xx, 21f., Eph. iv, 4f., the phrase (of the apostles) pari consortio praediti et honoris 4 
potestatis, and the first two sentences of chap. v. The Primacy Text goes straigh 
from esse confidit to episcopatus unus est, with which words the two texts coincid 
and thence continue in agreement. 

°8 The Received Text puts all its emphasis on unity, and (we may say) introduce 
the Tu es Petrus simply with this point in view. The Primacy Text, while emphasziim 
unity, puts equal emphasis on Peter (note super illum, ‘on that particular persom 
not super unum, ‘on that one person’) and on the Chair of Peter. Why? Becausi 
from the first (so Cyprian’s thought seems to run) Church unity has been, by divir: 
intention, unity in communion with this Chair. If it be asked whether the secom 
edition amounts to a retractation of this view, I should say that it is not a retractatic: 
(the necessity of union with the See of Rome probably still lurks in the phrase unitaw 
originem . . . disposuit), but it is a deliberate removal of emphasis. Father Bévenw 
thinks, probably rightly, that the second edition was made with reference to th 
baptismal controversy, in which Cyprian found himself sharply opposed by tl 
bishop of Rome. A re-issue of the treatise with the Primacy Text unchanged wout 
be a gift of ammunition to the opponents of Cyprian in that controversy. 
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OME EXTRACTS FROM PERE CONGAR’S BOOK 
Selected and translated by 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


p. 19.) The Church has always been at work on her own 
eformation. At least since the end of that classical period when, 
vith the great councils, the Fathers and the settling of her liturgy, 
n some sort she defined her own pattern, movements of reform 
ave been the constant refrain of her history. All historians of 
he papacy and the Church, Catholics as well as Protestants, have 
een struck by that fact. At one moment it will be the religious 
rders remedying their own failings or seeking to re-model them- 
elves more exactly on the ideals of their origins, frequently with 
uch force that the whole of Christendom feels the effects (St 
senedict of Aniane, Cluny, St Bernard); at another, the Popes will 
et about the reform, of abuses or of a state of affairs that is gravely 
lefective (Gregory VU, Innocent III); moreover, by thus supporting 
he tendency to reform the Papacy has on occasion extended or 
trengthened its authority; at still another, the ‘apostolic’ leaven 
f the Gospel will be working in souls, as may be observed through- 
mut the twelfth century and subsequently in the foundation of the 
Irders of St Dominic and of St Francis; yet again Councils espouse 
he cause of necessary reforms. Gregory VI made use of the yearly 
Roman Councils as the auxiliaries of his reforming activity. With 
he Council of the Lateran (1215) began, as Hauck has acutely 
bserved, a new type of council, councils of Christendom which 
or four centuries carried, on their agenda, the reform of the Church: 

reform ‘in head and members’, as Durandus of Mende was at 
ains to state at the Council of Vienne. After the complete failure 
f any serious reform during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
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followed by the tidal wave of Protestantism which submerged the 
excellent Catholic reformist activities of the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the Council of Trent, finally, effected partially 
at least the awaited reform. We know the subsequent course of 
events. 

Those are merely a few headings in the long history of reform. 

there would be no end to it if it were necessary to detail all the 
innumerable partial reforms, reformist writings and historica 
studies concerning one or all of them. In addition to all these 
however, there would be good reason to recall —and it woulc 
be by no means the least important aspect of the task — all those 
activities which, though not qualified as reforming nevertheles: 
in effect represented a movement of reform in the life of the Church 
Fundamentally, any active movement in the Church implies ar 
advance on a previously held position and occurs by reason of ¢ 
fresh scrutiny of the sources and vital principles of the life of the 
Church. Hence any active movement entails a certain reformis' 
quality. 
(p. 22.) (Towards the end of the 1939-45 war and in the immediate 
post war years) a situation which had slowly developed was abruptly 
disclosed. After a period with no freedom of speech free expressior 
began to be given to a whole body of related ideas and impressions 
in ways that were in fundamental agreement . . . We may notice 
here certain characteristic manifestations of this tendency. Almos. 
all of them date from 1946, and are literary; for this reason thex 
are more easily apprehended and quoted than others, but it would 
be wrong to suppose that contemporary hankering for reform i 
confined to such manifestations or even that they constitute it 
most important element. Several of the works that are quotes 
caused perhaps some stir in a fairly restricted circle but played ne 
real part in the life of Catholicism; others were of more considerablk: 
importance; all are evidence of a state of mind. 

The first to speak did so, possibly, with the greatest haste bu 
not necessarily with the greatest deliberation. Loys Masson’s book 
though attractive by its cencern for evangelism, was somewha 
superficial." He blamed the Church for her political activities bu 
at the same time desired a political role for her, that is anothe 

1 Loys Masson, Pour une Eglise, Geneva, 1945. 
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han that which he imputed to her. With an article by M. Dupouey 
ollowed by another by E. Mounier Esprit initiated an 
nvestigation . . . Dupouey’s was a criticism of the whole external 
tructure of the Church, her sociological organization, the excessive 
prudence’ of her leaders, and their excessive age, the mediocrity 
ind helplessness to which Christians appeared to resign themselves. 
t was all very youthful and much influenced by the contemporary 
ituation when the Communists were putting themselves forward 
is the leaders in the immediate future. Certainly, in those years, 
nore than one sincere young Christian wondered whether, in order 
© prevent the Gospel leaven losing much of its strength in the 
-hurch, it might not be a good thing to inject it with a small quantity 
f the Marxist virus. The proportion of illusion in such a notion 
nerely indicates the tragic nature of the difficulty that was 
xperienced. Mounier evinced greater responsibility. With that 
nixture of felicitous invention and debatable formula for which 
le was gifted, he stated the problem of faith in relation to the 
leath throes of a certain form of Christianity which, it should be 
dded, he defined as representative not of Christianity itself but 
f the “Christian world’. 

p. 24.) In this same year of 1946 laymen and clergy spoke out; 
hey did not speak the same language nor indeed in the same tone, 
ut an underlying and impressive agreement was inherent in their 
bservations and the expression of their wishes. The voices of the 
1ity held a note of complaint. Their observations turned on the 
reaching that they heard, the liturgy at which they were present, 
he position of proletarians allotted to them in the Church, the 
utmoded, unsuitable, ineffective, completely ‘bourgeois’ nature 
f many forms of parochial pastoral work. The details are not 
iven at length because the intention here is to state clearly the 
ssential applications of the reformist movement of the decisive 
ears of 1945-7. The results of the investigation conducted by 
sprit on Monde moderne et Monde chrétien were published in the 
sue for August-September 1946, and included several interesting 
nd moving contributions ; in others was manifested a certain 


2 M. Dupouey, “L’Eglise va-t-elle émigrer’, in Esprit, May 1946, pp. 703-16, followed 
/ E. Mounier, ‘L’ agonie du Christianisme’, pp. 717-30. 
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bias which could see only the weak points in Catholic affairs. But 
the essence of self-criticism is certainly not praise; altogether this 
criticism was healthy . . . and it led to positive results. It was observed 
that the pastoral activities of the Church no longer influenced the 
general body of humanity, especially the more determined and 
dynamic, because, of course, men are more readily carnal than 
spiritual, but also because of the way in which both priests and 
faithful bring to man the things of Christ in forms inherited from 
an age that is respectable but past and with gestures and formulas 
which are scarcely more than ‘rites’, wholly inadequate as animators 
or expressions of a living reality. 

The clergy will never speak quite the same language as the laity. 

That is as it should be. Not that the clergy are bound only to express 
themselves in that sugary, conventional, affected and out-of-date 
phraseology which is the language of no one who genuinely and 
personally thinks what he is saying; but because awareness and 
exercise of the responsibilities of the priesthood demand a certair 
restraint, reserve, care to harm nothing, to take everything, and 
everybody, into account — matters which can be unknown to a 
layman. It is impossible for a pastor of souls to be as radical ir 
his preferences and criticisms as a layman. Nevertheless, for the 
last ten years self-criticism has been extremely active among the 
clergy and, generally speaking, it has concerned the same complaint: 
as the laity. 
(p. 26.) The desire for reform in the liturgy is no new thing. I 
may even be said that the first of all the modern reforms is tha 
brought about by the liturgical movement, and there is no doub 
that something more than mere historical chance was in operatior 
here. If a liturgical movement, organic in some degree, has tardily 
taken shape in France, it is only right to point out that from the 
very beginning, with the C(entre de) P(astorale) L(iturgique) (1943) 
its scope stood out clearly as being considerably wider than ar 
endeavour to achieve a more intelligent and congregationa 
participation in worship. From the outset it was in close touck 
with the movement for a return to sources, to the Bible and the 
Fathers, with the revival of preaching, catechetics and pastora 
methods in the parishes, all of which are the inherent requirement: 
of the modern apostolate. 
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p- 27.) The liturgy, to a greater degree than the points mentioned 
rbove, is the concern of the highest authority in the Church, because 
t is very closely connected with questions of doctrine and the very 
structure of the Church. Consequently it should be no matter 
for astonishment for us that the Holy See has intervened and 
assumed the direction, indeed the initiative, in carrying out reforms. 
it seems that in Rome itself certain matters are at present under 
consideration in this connexion. The new translation of the Psalter 
(1945) was put forward there as a gesture of ‘reform’; it seems to 
foreshadow the beginning of a movement which would include a 
reform in both text and arrangement of the breviary and in the 
fairly near future, probably, celebration of certain sacramental 
rites and, perhaps, the Mass of the catechumens, in the vulgar 
tongue. A document like the constitution Sacramentum ordinis 
exhibits the desire of the Holy See for historical and liturgical 
authenticity which is the very life and soul of the movement for 
reform in these matters. In the Encyclical Mediator the Holy Father 
draws a clear distinction between the divine and human elements 
in liturgy and shows how the latter, which are subject to a certain 
relativity, may undergo change according to the needs of the times. 

(Fr Congar goes on to mention publications of the same tendency 
which have appeared elsewhere than in France: Papini’s Lettre 
agli uomini del Papa Celestino Sesto and Ida F. Gorres’s Briefe 
liber die Kirche, and an article in Austria by F. Jantsch Christliche 
Anstandigkeit [Christian honesty] — a plea for freedom of discussion 
in the Church and for the integrity of this discussion.) Fr Congar 
Sontinues : 

(p. 30.) Ill — Position of criticism in the Catholic Church. Such 
self-criticism was quite new in the Church, or at least it had not 
been heard for some time. 

The Middle Ages enjoyed in this connexion a freedom that 
the modern period no longer knows. The way in which St Bernard 
spoke to the Pope might have been explained by prevailing 
circumstances if we had not also in our possession similar utterances 
by St Columbanus, St Catherine of Sienna and St Bridget. The 


8 Since the publication of P. Congar’s book, the following liturgical reforms have 
aken place: the experimental form for the Easter Vigil, the decree concerning the 
sucharistic fast and evening Mass. There are also the various permissions for vernacular 
Rituals — e.g. Germany, Italy, India. (Tr.) 
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works on reform published by bishops, monks and theologians 
contained criticisms couched in no uncertain terms . . . On the 
tympana of our cathedrals, in pictures by Fra Angelico, may be 
seen monks, bishops and popes with grinning devils leading them 
into hell. In his Inferno Dante placed his contemporaries, Nicholas 
Ill, Boniface VIII, Clement V; it is true, of course, that he did so 
for political and ideological reasons, nonetheless the criticism was 
harsh enough. Instances of this sort are too numerous and too well 
known for it to be necessary to dwell upon them at length. 

But in those robust times great freedom of criticism of persons 
was combined with respect for the institution and office. Those days, 
which were perhaps no more moral than our own, possessed never- 
theless a morality, a healthy, well-founded public spirit . . . It is 
problematical perhaps whether criticism of persons did not 
undermine respect for their office and even of the institution itself. 
Or rather it is a fact which has been brought out by historians of 
the Church and of the origins of the Reformation. It is a fact, too. 
which is remembered by the Church and she has drawn her own 
conclusions from it. Yet for a long period the position, in itself. 
remained perfectly healthy. Criticism of churchmen anc 
ecclesiastical matters resulted in neither disaffection nor renunciatior 
of the faith... 

Since then, the coming of the reformation has been followed by 
the free-thinkers, philosophists, Voltaire, rationalism and _ its 
modern offspring, atheistic Marxism and Nazism, and others 
besides. The reformation, as an undercurrent to its radical attack 
on the doctrine of the Church, evolved a whole body of criticism 
of everything Catholic, monastic life, the priesthood and especially 
of the papacy; it was a merciless criticism, regardless of the truth 
unfortunately nearly all its propositions still remain embedded ir 
the Protestant mentality and give rise to those complexes whict 
constitute the most serious psychological obstacles to ans 
reconciliation. Modern rationalism, too, in its attack against al 
positive religion and, in practice, against the Catholic Church, ha: 
made use of a ruthless criticism of ecclesiastics and thing: 
ecclesiastical. It has mercilessly exploited every scandal, all the 
insignificant pious frauds that, to tell the truth, we should have long 
ago given up, and indeed should never have tolerated. Voltaire’: 
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arcasm counts for quite as much as Spinoza’s philosophy in the 
yundation of modern unbelief. 

%. 50.) (The two principal points of the modern reformist 
sndency.) 

The desire for authentic actions, which really correspond with 
hat they claim to signify. Sincerity has always been a requirement 
f the Christian character, but in modern man there is an irrepressible 
eed of sincerity, especially in matters of worship and in his relations 
ith God. He wants an altar that is an altar and not a stand for 
owers and statues; an Easter or Whitsun vigil that is a vigil and not 

morning service hastily gone through; a Mass that is really the 
raise and sacrifice of a community one in faith, and not a mere 
te taking place for its own sake before the congregation, whether 
icy follow it or not. That is the point: there are too many things 
ith us which have become ‘rites’, that is ‘things’ with an existence 
f their own, complete; the ‘directions for use’, necessary for validity, 
1ust be observed without troubling whether they are the acts of a 
erson. As Abbé Michonneau has rightly observed, men do not live 
y rites and our parishes are unattractive because ‘our Christianity 
ppears as a ritualism which changes nothing in the life of those 
ho practise it’. In our wonderful and holy Catholic liturgy, as it 
often performed, there are too many things whose original 
leaning is no longer really honoured and which have been reduced 
» the state of an atrophied organ, ritualized vestiges of an action 
hich originally was the real deed of a man or a living community. 
». 52.) What has been said concerning the actions of worship 
ay, with proper allowances, be repeated in the sphere of doctrine, 
ot as it is in itself but as it ought to be in us, as it ought to be put 
yrward by us to others so that it should not remain merely a truth 
itself but become a truth with its living roots in men’s consciences 
tted to be the sustenance of their actual lives. Again, the same could 
> said to some extent of whatever is an expression of the life of 
ve Church in the social order; all these forms which are as it were 
1e epidermis of the Church, that by which it is seen and touched, 
hich like the rites of worship always incur the risk of existing for 
cir own sake, in separation from the living heart of the Gospel, 
ad by that very fact represent no more than a sociological crust 
ymewhat resistant to the sap of Christianity. 
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In all this, it should be understood, what is really at stake is th 
truth of the Christian reality, the truth of the religious relationshi 
of man with God; consequently it is something quite other than 
matter of method or an ardent desire to call in question accepte 
customs. Thus latent in the movement for ecclesiastical refort 
there is a concern for religious reform which, from the fact of 11 
very nature, Christianity enjoins as an enduring obligation. 

(p. 55.) The need for adaptation or revision of certain forms in th 
concrete life of the Church . . . We should recall the state of min 
which is common to many, frequently the most fervent, of th 
faithful: they know that they will not find the Gospel outside th 
Church and they have no desire whatever to leave her, but, for the 
own lives and the witness of their apostolate, they consider thé 
certain forms of the concrete pastoral life of the Church a1 
inadequate to the needs of the times and are a concealment rathe 
than an expression of the Gospel. ‘In the name of the paga 
surroundings in which we live’, said a girl lately who is engaged o 
a missionary religious life in the world, ‘we desire that the religior 
life should give them a simpler and clearer picture of Christ.’ The 
is a fact which may be frequently confirmed. In our days the outwar 
forms of the Church seem, to many people, to cut them off not on! 
from the Gospel and God but also from the very mystery of Goe 
The Christian world forms a screen in front of Christianity. Som 
would have little difficulty in accepting the faith if it appeared 1 
them as it sprang from its origins, but they have considerab: 
difficulty in recognizing the Gospel in this historical setting whic 
hides its living reality and appears incongruous on it. Frequent! 
then, it is from without and, as it were, from the exterior appearanc 
that the fundamental values of the Gospel and of the Church herse 
are discovered afresh, or rather, and more opportunely, this discove: 
is made in new forms of expressing faith and worship re-invente 
by returning to origins and remaining in close dependence on ther 
The facts point to such an interpretation which cannot be disregardd 
without ignoring the very clear guidance of the Holy Spirit 
the present time. 

On the other hand if, with a better understanding of the myst 
of the Church, the lack of adaptation and the backwardness late 
urged against her is accounted for with increased leniency and reg 
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or truth, her transcendence is more fully realized; the call for 
ecessary adaptations then takes on a new urgency inspired by an 
arnest fidelity or an apostolic impatience for action. It has already 
een stated that many of our contemporaries would yield to a 
hristianity of origins yet boggle at the Church outside of which, 
evertheless, the Gospel is not to be found. What repels them is not 
hristianity but the Christian world with all the non-Christian 
lements bound up with it which may be discovered even in many 
ctual structural forms inspired by a paternalist pursuit of influence, 
Tr even power, by a middle-class attitude to money etc. If only the 
uman face of the Church could be renewed and made so that she 
ppears more clearly as the Church of Christ! In short, certain 
hanges are considered necessary in the forms of life and the 
tructural elements* of the Church, that is in the style of catechetics 
nd preaching, and consequently in the formation of the clergy, in 
he exterior forms of worship, in the conduct of parishes, in certain 
rms assumed by the visible Church (out-of-date pomp and display, 
ometimes causing scandal). All this in the light and under the 
ispiration of a re-scrutiny of sources—the Bible, ancient 
hristianity, the spirit of the liturgy, the more important documents 
f the magisterium. 


# Those who make use of this somewhat vague term are not always careful to define 

<actly what they mean by it. Nevertheless, it can be stated that there is general agree- 
lent on the point which may be interpreted as follows: 1. It has nothing to do with 
1e structure of the Church (dogma, sacraments, hierarchical constitution). No one 
uestions it. The term ‘Structural elements’, in the sense used above, in connexion 
ith our distinction between structure and life, concerns realities which belong to 
1¢ life of the Church. 2. Yet within the essential structure of the Church her life 
ssumes forms some of which are incidental while others have a certain stability. 
he eloquence of a preacher is an entirely transitory form of the doctrine of the 
hurch, but the way in which the catechism is drawn up, the pattern and organization 
f parishes, the usual type of high Mass, are far more durable forms of the life of the 
hurch; these things do not belong to the essential structure of the Church, they 
ave an historical evolution as forms of her life, and thus are only of relative value. 
ut they are so far taken for granted that, like habits, they are a sort of second nature 
nd assume the character of concrete types of the life of the Church. In connexion 
ith them, it appears to me, we speak of ‘structural elements’ (in the plural) of the 
fe of the Church. 

I find further proof, or confirmation, of my definition in the article by J. Follet 
uwesi-ce qu'une réforme de structure? in Chronique sociale de France, 1946, pp. 
3-42. In his view a social structure is ‘a permanent, constituent element of a social 
ality, to the extent that this reality appears to be of human origin and subject to 
1e wish of man.’—Cf. J. Caryl and V. Portier, La mission de laics dans V'Eglise, Lyon, 
049, p. 54: ‘A structure is a social reality constituted by human intervention. . .’ 
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(p. 303.) There is certainly no intention here of calling in questiot 
the administrative centralization of the Church, although man 
consider it excessive. Historically centralization has proved « 
necessity and an advantage. It was introduced by the beneficia 
measures of the Gregorian reform and has, since then, enabled th 
Church to safeguard her independence in her relations with princes 
it has ensured the worthiness of nominations to office and thu 
contributed to a considerable and enduring advance in the purit 
of clerical morals and the gravity of ecclesiastical life. But in orde 
that the Urbs should really lie open to the voice of the Orbis it i 
essential that the administrative sections at the service of the centra 
authority should be authentically representative of the wide humai 
diversity of the Church and leading world tendencies — of th 
Christian and spiritual world primarily, but also of the cultura 
world. Thus these administrative organs, receptive to world trend 
(Christian and non-Christian) and with them alive to its problems 
should be truly representative, at the centre of the Church, of al 
the needs, problems, projects and questing of humanity at work, te 
the end that over and above ‘diplomatic representation’, in additio: 
to a staff, international in origin but purely Roman in mentality, a 
the heart of the Church problems should be represented.® To b 
deprived of living contact with the base or the periphery is alway 
prejudical to responsible authority. Contemporary examples coul) 
be quoted from the life of political parties or even of the Church 
the case of the court at the end of the Ancien Régime may be recalle 
in this connexion, or the more topical instance of the Frenc. 
episcopate in 1791 over the question of opposing the Civil constitutio 
of the clergy. 

Dom Pierre Celestin Lou, quoting and amplifying an idea « 
Mgr Costantini’s, showed recently the need for effective represent 
tion at the centre of Catholicism of the Chinese cultural worle 
which constitutes the oldest existing human civilization and is th: 
of 450 million people. ‘The results of such an effort’, he wroti 


5 Rightly or wrongly a great number of those who are at work, intellectually 
apostolically, at the outposts of the Church, feel that the high officials are sometim 
mentally out of touch with the pastoral and intellectual problems with which t 
‘militants’ are at grips. A great number of good workers in the Catholic cause ma: 
no secret of the fact that they encounter a great deal of understanding at a very hr 
level but insufficiently at the ‘staff level’. 
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vould infinitely exceed the trouble which it would need. It would 
nable the Mother Church of all the Churches not only to be the 
iritual capital of the Christian world, but to become the cultural 
nd moral capital of the entire globe.’ 

There is no question here of decentralization in the proper sense 
f the term, but of enabling the central authority to avoid isolation . . . 
f, in fact, the officials (of the papal court) are always chosen from 
1en of a certain type, of certain tendencies — for example, from 
10se who are generally conservative and ‘tutiorist’, who see in 
radition and fidelity to it scarcely anything except the static aspect, 
(om those who propounding as few problems as possible lay up for 
nemselves the fewest shocks, and will never take a risk — it is 
bvious that the result will be that an isolationary barrier is placed 
etween the central authority and the periphery . . . Such a barrier 
nswers perhaps certain needs— those to do with safety and 
10deration — but leaves unanswered the equally sacred needs of 
body ever striving for conquest, adaptation and progress. Many 
f the thoughts and aspirations at work in the Church, and among 
he most dynamic of its members, can never, in reality, obtain a 
earing. 
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by 
THE REVD EDWARD QUINN 


‘I begin to think this intimate religion as tragic as a 
great love.’ 


Thomas Aquinas. But in this passage of The Path to Rome th 

usually exultant Catholic has brought out with rare eloquence 
the burden and the conflict which the faith brings into humas 
life, given more than a hint of the answer (admittedly, a dust: 
one) to Simone Weil’s questionings, and put into vigorous Englisl 
an aspect of St Thomas’s teaching seldom developed by th 
professional commentators. 

Simone Weil’s Letter to a Priest, it has been suggested, has no 
been answered and cannot be answered. Not that she has at las 
found arguments which leave the greatest Catholic apologist 
speechless, but simply because she asks for a plain ‘Yes’ or ‘Ne 
while putting forward queries that cannot be so straightly answered 
It is largely the record of a more than usually alert mind’s struggl 
with the faith, a lonely struggle, in which indeed the Church i 
involved but in which her ministers can only take part as they tak 
part in any soul’s efforts to attain to God: by advice, encouragemen' 
by the administration of the means of grace to those who believe 
above all by insisting on charity towards the Church herself s 
sadly marred in her outward appearance through the limitations c 
her members and the sheer necessity of carrying out a visible missio 
in such a world as ours. 

Such a response to Simone Weil’s outspoken need was give 
by Fr Perrin in an earlier work.? It should not now be urged the 


I is a far cry from Hilaire Belloc to Simone Weil, or even to S 


1 Translated by Arthur Wills (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d.). 

* Attente de Dieu, Paris, 1950. English translation by Emma Craufurd Waiti 
on God (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951, 12s. 6d.), unfortunately, at the reque 
of the French publishers, without Fr Perrin’s introduction and notes. 
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he priests do not answer merely because only ‘a more liberal 
ype of Catholicism’ could have provided her with a spiritual 
1ome.* The haven was there, but she could not approach it with 
ove: the teaching, the sacraments, she could love and desire, but 
ot the Church from whom it all came. 

This attitude, also, finds more definite expression in the earlier 
work. ‘I love God, Christ and the Catholic faith as much as it is 
wssible for so miserably inadequate a creature to love them. 
love the Saints through their writings, and what is told of their 
ives — apart from some whom it is impossible for me to love 
ully or to consider as saints. I love the six or seven Catholics of 
genuine spirituality whom chance has led me to meet in the course 
of my life. I love the Catholic liturgy, hymns, architecture, rites 
ind ceremonies. But I have not the slightest love for the Church 
n the strict sense of the word, apart from its relation to all these 
hings that I do love.’? 

This absence of love for the Church was undoubtedly due, at 
east partially, to a very laudable desire to purify her loves: ‘What 
rightens me is the Church as a social structure . . . | am afraid of 
he Church patriotism which exists in Catholic circles. By patriotism 
mean the feeling one has for a terrestrial country. I am afraid of 
t because I fear to catch it.’ Belloc shows why we are like that: 
We are troubled by the human machinery of a perfect and super- 
luman revelation; we are over-anxious for its safety, alarmed, 
ind in danger of violent decisions’. 

So it was at the time of the Crusades, which Simone Weil instances 
is an example of what she now condemns but would then have 
een compelled by the social climate of the age to accept. So it 
yas been in our own day, when, faced by the threat of atheistic 
Jommunism, Catholics have rallied to the side of any adventurer 
vho proposed at least to remove that peril. Perhaps for one reason 
yr another violent decisions had to be made, but they were made 
ind they could not have been necessary for the maintenance of 
upernatural revelation. And nothing has done more in recent 


3 Cp. Times Literary Supplement, 20th March 1953. It is difficult to see how any 
ommunity adopting seriously the name of Catholic could accept a person who 
jeclares that in a supreme issue the Church errs and has erred from the beginning’. 

4Waiting on God, p. 6. 

5Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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years to estrange sincere men who hated the evil in Fascism, nothing 
has made it more difficult for them to love the Church. 

Yet human love is impatient of distinctions: those who insist or 
their freedom to reject Franco and the rest may be possessed of the 
most ardent love for holy Church in her true nature and for het 
members, enlightened or misguided; they may even love fully while 
distinguishing between certain temporary and superficial features 
of Catholic life and the essential teaching of the Church; but at @ 
slightly higher level, over-insistence on freedom to reject non. 
essentials is more likely to be due to coldness than to insight. 

What a burden is this, as it appears to those outside the Church 
as it remains for many converts, as it bears constantly on mind: 
both keen and devout among cradle-Catholics. To love the Churck 
as the body of Christ, is not too difficult — if that means to love 
the visible assimilation of the saints to their Divine Exemplar 
the joyous upsurge of liturgical praise in his name. It is more 
difficult to love her as she lives in the demonstration of the devow 
but sentimental masses and in the tasteless expression of thet: 
sudden emotions. More difficult still to love when we are con 
fronted by narrowness, suspicion, even contempt as for lesser breeds. 

This ecclesiastical patriotism does create an alien atmosphere 
from which the outsider shrinks, and which remains alien evet 
for some of those who are born into it. But it may be recognized a: 
superficial, as an inevitable excess in human affections, if a true charit* 
is roused through awareness of a deeper unity. The French-bori 
Belloc was thus moved by a teutonic intonation of Te lucis ant 
terminum: ‘I saw for a moment the Catholic Church quite plain 
and I remembered Europe and the centuries. Then there left m 
altogether that attitude of difficulty and combat which, for u: 
others, is always associated with the Faith.’ The whole Churcl 
must be loved and Christ seen not only in his suffering brethren 
but in the bigoted and over-excited who are also his at least bx 
faith and mostly by a real if imperfect charity. 

That is how the convert gains courage to make his decision 
how we already in the fold are enabled to maintain our loyalty 
Across all the imperfections and crudities we see the living Chris 


* What shall we call those who do not share our faith? ‘Protestant’ is obsolet 
and ‘Non-Catholic’ can scarcely be used without a hint of superiority. 
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and we love him and those marked by his priesthood, the race of 
kings—even though their thrones are sometimes lacking in elegance. 
To judge by her words alone, it looks as if this extension of her 
love of Christ was impossible to Simone Weil: after Christ himself, 
she wanted to make her own selection of the lovable in his Church. 
But it is not particularly to our credit that we do not select, it is 
only because we do not exercise our minds too much about the 
implications of our love. 

The Letter to a Priest shows the writer again anxious to discover 
what is involved in her desire for the faith, And here, too, it is 
noteworthy that the main problem appears to be less with the 
clearly defined official teaching of the Church than with the more 
popular expressions of it: ‘When I read the catechism of the Council 
of Trent, it seems as though I had nothing in common with the 
religion there set forth. When I read the New Testament, the 
mystics, the liturgy, when I watch the celebration of the mass, 
I feel with a sort of conviction that this faith is mine or, to be more 
precise, would be mine without the distance placed between it and 
me by my imperfections.” 

A short answer to this might be that she is needlessly disturbed 
by a manner of presentation, the catechism is not the only way of 
expounding Catholic truth; nor, even in its contents, does it enjoy 
the same authority as the decrees of the Council of Trent itself. 
But such a response would be inadequate, partly because she denies 
quite specific and clearly defined doctrines and — perhaps more 
important — also because to place so clear an opposition between 
popular instruction and the sources of Catholic life is to betray 
the distance which still separated her from a ready if lively obedience 
to faith. Yet her struggle is paralleled by a similar anguish keenly 
felt by devout and practising Catholics and it challenges the merely 
passive obedience of the confident mass of believers, content with 
statements of faith far more crude than the catechism of the Council 
of Trent and vastly more remote from the sources. 

To these the endless quest of reason illumined by faith, to which 
the Vatican Council itseif urges us,* is meaningless. The definitions 

bee illumined by faith, when it diligently, devoutly and modestly inquires, 
by the gift of God, does gain a certain—indeed, a richly fruitful—understanding of 
mysteries, both from the analogy of truths known naturally and from the connexion 


of the mysteries themselves with one another and with man’s ultimate end.’ Dogmatic 
Constitution on Catholic Faith, Chapter iv. 
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of the Church or even the hasty improvizations of an ill-read 
preacher put a stop to further thought. If faith does not contradict 
reason, there is between them a gulf impassable to man: God 
bridges it, but only by a kind of sudden implanting of a belief 
which wholly supersedes reason. In this view the would-be convert 
who finally refrains from entering the Church is regarded with some 
measure of charity: he has done everything he could, but God — 
somewhat arbitrarily, it seems — has not endowed him with a 
gift to which he never had any right. But the Catholic by his 
profession shows that he has the gift and any struggle he may have 
to maintain possession of it is regarded as a sign of intellectual 
pride. Faith must be kept secure; firmly planted, it will bear fruit 
of itself while we resign ourselves to intellectual torpor. 

That is not the way of the saints. Augustine defined faith as an 
assent which involves in its very act also at least the beginning of 
reflective thinking -— ‘cum assensione cogitare’-— and insisted on 
its prolongation in theology as an effort of the understanding to 
catch up with the first spontaneous acceptance of divine truth — 
‘credo ut intelligam’. But this way of faith is also a way of the cross. 
We know how painful was this saint’s effort to overcome his sensual 
inclinations and the permanent traces of it left even on his finest 
work, but how rarely do we recognize that only a more titanic 
struggle of the mind could have borne fruit in the magnificent 
array of his later theological writings. 

St Thomas Aquinas was miraculously protected against the 
weaknesses of the flesh that so disturb even the most ardent spirits 
and the keenest thinkers; but he was not exempted from the struggle 
to maintain in harmony within his own soul the claims of faith 
and reason to their rightful and fullest exercise. Those serene and 
amazingly impersonal commentaries on divine truth owe theis 
force and persuasion to an arduous search for God which led by 
the same jagged paths, up the same steep slopes, as those trodden 
by St John of the Cross: indeed, the latter owed it to St Thomas 
that he was able to find more easily his own directions on those 
ways and to illuminate them more perfectly for those who would 
follow after. The hardly won fruits of contemplation were thus 
enriched and handed on through the centuries. 

In addition to the example he gave — unfortunately, more 
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slusive than in the more outwardly active Saints —St Thomas 
has explained quite simply what must be the experience of any 
adult who is really aware of his obligation both to believe and to 
think, whether he reaches the heights of mystical prayer or not. 
The mature person is one who has not suppressed passion, but 
harnessed it, brought it under the direction of the spirit and even 
intensified it to render more humanly perfect the acts he performs 
in accordance with right reason. But reason itself in relation to 
faith plays the same part which passion plays in the exercise of 
the moral virtues: it is constantly liable to be unruly, must be 
subject to discipline, but must also be made fruitful and used 
fully under the direction of faith. ‘For when man’s will is prompt 
to believe, he loves the truth he believes, refiects upon it and 
embraces any reasons he can find for it. In this respect human 
reason does not exclude the merit of faith, but is a sign of greater 
merit; as subsequent passion in the moral virtues is a sign of a 
greater promptitude of the will.’® 

_ Belloc’s reflexions on the burden of faith are in the same spirit : 
‘Of its nature it breeds a reaction and an indifference. Those who 
believe nothing but only think and judge cannot understand this. 


Of its nature it struggles with us . . . The Faith begins to make one 
abandon the old way of judging . . . We must once more take up 
that awful struggle to reconcile two truths... . It is hard to accept 


mysteries, and to be humble. We are tost as the great schoolmen 
were tost, and we dare not neglect the duty of that wrestling.’ 
What he has to say of turning away from the banquet of the intellect, 
of the Church’s refusal to accept philosophies, is an emphatic way 
of asserting the supremacy of faith; it does not mean the rejection 
of reason, but the recognition of its limitation: ‘A wisdom more 
imperative and profound was to put a term to the comfortable 
wisdom of learning’. 

Without realizing it fully, Simone Weil was engaged on her duty 
of wrestling, on ‘that awful struggle to reconcile two truths’, but, 
not yet having made up her mind to the obedience of faith, she was 
beset by the sudden waywardnesses of reason as another might 
be beset by unruly passions. And like anyone still attached to his 
pleasant temptations, she made it difficult for the priestly adviser 


9 Summa Theologica II-IL q. 2 a. 10. 
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to give the obvious response. It may be true, but it is never sufficient 
to say to the sensualist that these things are wrong; he must be 
urged to enter on a new and richer way of life. With attachment 
to certain conclusions of reason it is much more difficult to deal: 
some of them may not be untrue at all, but may be held in such a 
way as to make faith more difficult; some may be modified or 
rejected later on by a simple pracess of further reasoning. So that 
Simone Weil sets her correspondent an impossible task from the 
beginning: 

I ask you to give me a definite answer—leaving out such 
expressions as ‘I think that’, etc. — regarding the compatibility 
or incompatibility of each of these opinions with membership 
of the Church. If there is any incompatibility, I should like you 
to say straight out: I would refuse baptism (or absolution) to 
anybody claiming to hold the opinions expressed under the 
headings numbered so-and-so, so-and-so and so-and-so. 1 do 
not ask for a quick answer. There is no hurry. All I ask for is a 
categorical answer.'° 
It would need at least a very large volume to examine all the 

opinions expressed in this little book and to state their relation 
to Catholic truth, which is seldom that of sheer incompatibility 
or of exact harmony. If, for instance, the principle, facienti quod 
in se est Deus non denegat gratiam, means anything, it is perfectly 
true that ‘every time a man has, with a pure heart, called upon 
Osiris, Dionysus, Krishna, Buddha, the Tao, etc., the Son of God 
has answered him by sending the Holy Spirit’! It is also true 
that the Spirit did not incite him to abandon his religious tradition, 
but shed even more light on its contents. But it does not follow 
that he would not have guided the seeker to a still fuller light and 
a more perfect implementation of that tradition when the Catholic 
Church had sent her missionaries also to such predestined lovers 
of God. It is, therefore, a false conclusion that ‘it is useless to send 
out missions to prevail upon the peoples of Asia, Africa or Oceania 
to enter the Church’.1? There may be some but scarcely a ‘strong’ 
resemblance between a prayer to the Virgin and ‘Demeter, thou 
who hast nourished my thoughts, may I be worthy of thy mysteries!” 
And as the effect of prayer is ex opere operantis it is quite impossible 
Ae MO at 5729s a2 DH 30! aS p29) 
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to say that they are of equal virtue: the devout Greek might receive 
more grace than the Christian gabbler; on the other hand the 
intercession of a living person — even if she were not the queen 
of the saints — must be more certain than a myth. Catholic theology 
allows for the recognition of the Trinity by those who have had 
no knowledge of New Testament revelation — indeed, Augustine 
wrote large tracts mainly with the purpose of showing its traces 
in nature and its image in man — but, as a matter of simple exegesis, 
can the phrase, ‘by the side of Zeus there stand his act and his 
word’ be so interpreted? 

Although it was not what she wanted, Simone Weil would have 
had to be told that the approach to faith could not be made by the 
simple acceptance or rejection of a series of propositions; that, 
once she began to believe, all the rest would be set in order. That 
is not to say that she would have been compelled to a merely blind 
faith — though some unwise Catholics might have counselled it — 
but that she would have entered upon a new way of thinking. 
In her earlier search, concentrating on truth, she found it hard to 
love; in this search, putting love ‘first she would have found yet 
more truth both to love and believe. 


14 ibid. 
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by 
J. M. CAMERON 


elicits from the reader or hearer the question or comment 

symbolized by Q! or Q!! bears some relation to metaphysical 
statements; and that a discussion of some of the ways in which 
poetic statements count as important may have a bearing upon the 
justification of metaphysical enquiry. We have now to attempt to 
isolate that feature—or those features— of poetic statements 
which will bring the relation of poetry to metaphysics into view. 
The feature which seems to me the promising one is the poetic use 
of metaphor. A fairly complicated instance of this has already been 
discussed and analysed (THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Vol. LXX, No. 
221, pp. 283 ff.); and I now wish to attempt something rather more 
systematic. 

Since metaphor is a mode of language which is used to ‘mean’ 
something we find difficulty in saying anything which is quite ta 
the point. This difficulty we feel in connexion with all modes of 
language. If we say, for example, Cornelia is a deep one, then we 
feel we ought to be able to state in other and clearer words what 
it is we mean when we say this; and we feel, too, that we ought 
to be able to state in this way not only what it is we mean, bu 
also how it is that the expression means — what mechanism we 
are employing when we use such an expression. I say that we fee 
this difficulty. We don’t see the difficulty, for if we could see it as < 
difficulty the feeling — a sense that something has just disappearec 
round the corner, an anxiety lest we should have missed the omnibu: 
on a route for which no timetables are issued, a suspicion that we 
are slightly mad’— the feeling would vanish and would be replacec 
by a cooler looking at a puzzle. 


1 Mr Middleton Murry, in his essay on ‘Metaphor’ in Countries of the Mind, Secon 
Series, writes that ‘the investigation of metaphor . . . cannot be pursued very far withou 
our being led to the borderline of sanity’. 
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POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY —III 


According to the theory of metaphor which prevailed from the 
Renaissance until very recently, metaphor is an exceptional use of 
language, employed either to make a point sharply (as when one 
says ‘I burn with rage’ because ‘I am very, very angry’ wouldn’t 
have a sufficient effect) or as decoration of a pleasure-giving sort 
in certain uses of language — poetry, oratory, panegyrics, and 
so on.” The same view underlies Johnson’s saying that ‘Poetry is 
the art of uniting pleasure with truth, by calling imagination to 
the help of reason’. Here we have the notion of a core of rational 
discourse surrounded by translucent decorations which are both 
pleasing in themselves, so that one can admire them without 
adverting to the core, and so arranged that, if one is interested in 
the core, the decorations indicate and emphasize the particular 
features of the rational core the writer wishes us to think important. 
Johnson himself provides us with interesting examples of this use, 
e.g. “The stream of time, which is continually washing the dissoluble 
fabricks of other poets, passes without injury by the adamant of 
Shakespeare.’ In eighteenth-century works on Rhetoric metaphor 
is always classed among the tropes. ‘Nothing is more certain than 
that this trope, when temperately and appositely used, serves to 
add light to the expression, and energy to the sentiment’, as Campbell 
puts it in his Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

This view dies hard. It was somewhat surprising to find it in a 
recent Aristotelian Society paper. 

Equally legitimate [i.e. with ‘technical’ uses] is a somewhat 
different departure from the ordinary use of words: the meta- 
phorical use. People sometimes see well-known situations in a 
new light. They see likenesses of these situations with other 
equally well-known ones. In order to suggest without actually 
stating this likeness they extend to the situation to which it 
does not typically apply the use of a word typically applying to 
the other situation. Metaphors are not, however, forced upon 
us by the poverty of our language. The metaphorical use of 
words is a playful use, a use which affords an instantaneous 
illumination, which allows us to see a situation in terms of other 


2 Cf. Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, Chapters iv and viii. ” 

3 George Campbell, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, Seventh Edition, 1823, p. 291. 
Je adds that ‘the immoderate use of metaphor. . . is the principal source of all the 
ionsense of orators and poets’. Ibid., p. 294. 
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closely related situations. The extension of the use of the words 

employed achieves a momentary coalescing of several scenes, a 

blending of ideas or images. But there is no question of pressing 

a metaphor. All the ordinary entailments are regarded as cut, 

and that as a matter of course . . . The metaphorical use of words 

is indeed a departure from the ordinary use, but it is harmless 
because no one presses the implications.* 

‘A playful use’. I don’t suppose Mr Baier intends to talk about 
this ‘playful’ use in a ‘playful’ way. But we may notice the metaphors. 
none of them quite dead, some of them breathing and kicking. 
he uses in the course of this short passage. “A new light’, ‘poverty 
of our language’, ‘instantaneous illumination’, ‘momentary 
coalescing’, ‘pressing a metaphor’, ‘entailments are regarded as 
cut’, ‘presses the implications’. If Mr Baier cannot get through a 
short expository passage without using at least seven metaphorical 
expressions, this would seem to suggest that metaphorical use is 
not, as he puts it earlier in the same paper, a special skill ‘not part 
of the knowledge of the ordinary use of words’.® In fact metaphorical 
uses — dead, fading and living — are integral to all natural languages 
and all ordinary uses of words, and are only absent (in an overt 
form) from certain technical languages. 

One need not go into historical linguistics in order to see why 
metaphorical use is an integral part of ordinary language. A part 
of thinking and talking about the world and about ourselves anc 
other people consists in seeing resemblances and differences betweer 
things and it is hard to see how this could be put into language 
without saying a is like 5 or a is very like b, this leading to the 
final condensation, a is 6; or without saying an abc is like a bec 
or is really a kind of bed. Again, some intellectual inquiries coulc 
not perhaps have got themselves going without the use of vas 
metaphors. Examples are the use of ‘body’, ‘organism’, ‘machine’ 
in political enquiries, the use of such concepts as ‘structure’ anc 
‘growth’ in all the arts and sciences; and the use of models in the 
natural sciences seems plainly an instance of a kind of metaphorica 
thinking, at least in the sense that it is a metaphor which provide: 
the original clue to the nature of the enquiry. (That metaphor lie: 


*K. Baier, ‘The Ordinary Use of Words’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 
New Series, Vol. LII, pp. 56, 57. 
eNbid ep. 51. 
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t the root of metaphysical thinking I shall urge later.) Metaphor 
; the constitutive form of language.® 

While it is true that metaphorical uses are central in ordinary 
inguage, it is also true that there is a special use of metaphor — 
Ar Baier’s mistake is to confuse most uses with this special use, 
hough in connexion with the latter it seems hugely question-begging 
9 use the expression ‘playful’—which is most obvious in poetry. 

Let us go then, you and I 
Where the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherized upon a table. . . 

Thus, in a year of revolution, begins one of the most notable 
oems of this century. (This is part metaphor, part simile; but it 
; not seriously mislead ng to treat simile as weak metaphor, 
1etaphor as strong simile.) 

Ordinary metaphors are already coined —to use an ordinary 
nd deeply sleeping metaphor — and we have grown to accept 
hem —‘the river of time’— or they have a certain obviousness of 
onnexion between tenor and vehicle —‘he proved to be a lion in 
attle’. But at the beginning of Mr Eliot’s poem we are forced to 
stablish, against some resistance, connexions which are neither 
abitual nor immediately obvious; and the activity of making the 
onnexions is a part of our response to the poem. Again, here it is 
ot easy to state the tenor apart from the vehicle; we have a faint 
otion of the tenor; but we grasp it through the whole poem, and 
1e meaning of the poem is not the tenor to which the vehicle 
mply draws our attention in an arresting or pleasing fashion. 
t is the product of the interaction of tenor and vehicle, and the 
leaning cannot be stated outside the poem. 

Mr Eliot’s use of metaphor is not a strained and odd use invented 
y him. The verse of Shakespeare — especially in the later plays — 
full of it, as when in Measure for Measure Isabella says to Angelo 

were I under the terms of death 
Th’ impression of keen whips I’ld wear as rubies, 
And strip myself to death, as to a bed 
That longing have been sick for, ere I’ld yield 
My body up to shame. 


6 Cf. I. A. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, Lectures V and VI. 
™T. S. Eliot, The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock (1917). 
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This poetic use of metaphor raises in a striking form a problen 
connected with metaphor which is also raised by less out of th 
ordinary uses of metaphor. It is plain that we cannot in thes 
instances substitute for the metaphorical expressions non 
metaphorical expressions (granted we could find pure examples 
which would have the same effect upon the hearer or reader. W 
might be content at first to say that the metaphorical expression 
are emotive in a way their non-metaphorical translations woul 
not be. But this will not do, for on no theory of meaning coul 
such translations have the same meanings. A translation woul 
have to state more precisely what is vague, to expand what i 
compressed, to bring out what is merely pregnant, to sugges 
specific alternative denotations where the denotations are uncertai 
or ambiguous; and so on. This would be to substitute for a vague 
compressed, pregnant and uncertainly denoting expression on 
which was in all these respects its opposite. I am not saying tha 
analysis and exegesis — that is, ‘translation-— are out of plac 
when dealing with difficult poetry. But the point of this kind c 
‘translation’ is not to provide us with an equivalent of the poer 
but to help us to grasp what the poem uniquely means. (The sam 
point has already been made in connexion with the example take 
earlier from Henry James.) 

It might be argued that in more commonplace metaphoric 
uses the problem of translation is not so intractable. If, for exampl 
we speak metaphorically about mind and body or about th 
affections or about causality, then surely we can state withou 
ambigui y what the metaphorical expressions mean. These ar 
after all, expressions that we all understand and that we use o 
our own account and there cannot be anything so very out of tt 
way about them. Let us construct examples. 

Let us suppose that I wish to explain to a friend the difference 
between my feeling towards Virginia and my feeling towarc 
Cornelia. | want to explain that while I like and esteem Virgin: 
I don’t find her very interesting; whereas — though I find I don 
much like her — I find Cornelia fascinating and irresistible. ‘How 
he might say, ‘you like the one to whom you are indifferent an 
you adore the one you don’t like? This seems to me nonsense 
My reply might be something like this. 
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Virginia is like a stick of seaside rock. She is sweet; and all her 
irtues are like the lettering on the stick which goes right through 
om one end to the other. What she is on the surface — kind, 
miable, patient, humble, candid — she is to the very bottom of 
er soul. Without her and persons like her families and schools 
nd states would fall apart. But the very fact that what she is on 
1e surface she is right through means that there are no surprises 
4 me in Virginia. I know, or think I know, how she will behave 
1 every situation I can imagine. 

Cornelia is like a dark pool. There is some movement in the 
ool, but whether this movement is because there is a spring at 
1¢ bottom of the pool or a great sulky fish troubling the water, or 
ecause the breeze of my admiration ruffles the water, I don’t know. 
I gaze into the pool I can’t be sure what it is I see. Certainly 
ly Own image is reflected back at me. There seem to be other 
nages, other shadows, but what they are I can’t quite determine. 
ometimes I think I see the fish and the weeds beneath the surface; 
t other times I see nothing and wonder if what I thought I saw 
efore was only my own fancy. I run from the pool in a fit of 
npatience and swear I'll never look into it again. But again and 
gain I return. In the end I may plunge into the pool; or I may 
ave it for ever; or once, when I return, the pool may have vanished 
nd I may see only mud and stones. But to consider these alternatives 
ould be to turn my example into a novel. 

When I was explaining Virginia by means of an image I was able 
» develop in a fairly straightforward way the correspondence 
etween her and the image: the sweetness of the rock and the 
weetness of her character, the lettering which went right through 
¢ stick and her virtues. This was not possible in the case of Cornelia. 
have to explain through the images both her effect upon me — that 
e provoke in me giddiness and dread — and that she is not to 

understood in the way Virginia is to be understood. It is not a 
se of sweet: bitter, good: bad. Cornelia’s inner life — if she has 
ne —is matter for speculation. Virginia’s inner life is exposed 

my vision. 

At this point my friend may be able to say: ‘I see what you mean. 

doesn’t any longer surprise me that you should say you like 
rginia but don’t find her interesting — though this seems to me 
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an odd comment on your character —whereas Cornelia fascinate 
you but you don’t really like her.’ At any rate, it may be assume 
that I have explained something to my friend. 

Plainly the explanation has a mechanism. One thing, a person, | 
placed beside another, a stick of.rock or a deep pool. We the 
invite attention to certain features of the stick of rock or the poo 
This is how something is in the rock or the pool: in a curious wa 
this is also how something is in the person. The lettering is lik 
the virtues: the pool with its hidden depths resembles the enigmati 
personality. But how is it that what was first said was less intelligibl 
than what was said later through the image? 

One thing stands for another and through the image we se 
clearly what before was obscure. (The use of pictures and model 
is after all a commonplace of educational method.) There appear 
to be nothing inevitable about the use of this or that image. I migt 
have compared Virginia to a garden and Cornelia to a forest, c 
Virginia to arithmetic and Cornelia to algebra, and made th 
same points: made them not so well, or just as well, or better. Bu 
equally my choice of images, and still more of those features c 
the images to which I invite attention, is not completely arbitrar: 
An image may be more or less suitable, or wholly unsuitable. Nov 
if the relation between what I invite attention to and the image 
use is not purely arbitrary, then it seems as though we must sa 
that there is a real resemblance, and not merely a symbolizing b 
definition, between the explicandum and the explanatory imag: 
Indeed, the use of metaphor shows that we are often not conter 
to say that one thing is like another: we say that one thing is anothe. 
‘Music is the brandy of the damned.’ ‘Now the Sunne is laid t 
sleep.’ “All flesh is grass.’ Here, when we say a is b, we don’t mak 
a deliberately absurd statement, as we should if we were to sa 
triangles are infectious.* At the same time, we don’t make such 
statement as that whales are mammals or Manchester is large 
than Leeds or Othello is jealous. It is as though we wish to sa 
that the likeness between the thing we are speaking about and tk 
thing to which we are comparing it is so great — at least, in tk 


® Though it is amusing to see what Mr Haas is able to do with Bertrand Russell 
example ‘Quadruplicity drinks procrastination’. See W. Haas, ‘On Speaking : 
Language’, P.A.S., N.S., Vol. LI, p. 151. ' 
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espect we wish to emphasize — that to say a is like b would be 
n understatement. No one will misunderstand if we say a is b 
rovided his linguistic background is sufficiently like our own. 
here is a real resemblance . . . What is it for one thing to resemble 
nother? 


1. John resembles his brother Peter. This seems to offer little 
lifficulty, for we have an agreed procedure for showing the 
esemblance to someone who doesn’t see it straight off. Look at 
eter’s nose, we might say, and notice how its contours resemble 
hose of John’s nose; or notice how they both walk with a curious 
kipping motion. 


2. Virginia is sweet. This is more difficult. Honey is sweet. What 
loney is to the palate, Virginia is to the person who thinks and 
eels about her. To call her sweet is thus to employ a concealed 
nalogy. We are not usually puzzled when this kind of analogy is 
sserted by means of a metaphor. The response to ‘Virginia is 
weet’ is not: I don’t understand, but: I agree, or: I don’t agree, 
i: I don’t think I know her well enough, or: Sometimes I think so, 
ometimes I don’t. No one would say: I don’t understand — except 
n the course of a philosophical discussion. We understand such 
xpressions and we know how to use them on our own account. 
Jur procedure, too, in trying to show the aptness of the metaphor, 
hat is, the existence of the analogical resemblance implied by the 
metaphor, seems very like the procedure we should employ to 
how the first kind of resemblance. We should point to features of 
/irginia’s behaviour and of the behaviour of others in relation to 
er which would seem to indicate sweetness of disposition. The 
lifference is that, whereas pointing now to John’s nose and then 
o Peter’s nose is pointing to the resemblance, pointing to Virginia’s 
ehaviour is pointing to evidence for the sweetness of her disposition, 
ot pointing to the resemblance between my feeling for Virginia 
nd the tasting of honey. How should we show this resemblance? 
n a way, we should still try to point. We should ‘point’ to tasting 
nd to feeling just as we point first to one nose and then to the 
ther. Once the resemblance was seen the enquirer might still 
vant to know why it was that tasting honey was the appropriate 
ehicle and not stroking velvet or hearing a tune. This would have 
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to be answered, if it could be answered, by talking about neurolog; 
and psychology, about manners and customs, about the history o 
language, and so on. But this, though interesting, is not the kinc 
of knowledge we have to possess in order to say that Virginia i 
sweet or in order to understand the expression or in order to see 
that there is a resemblance between tasting honey and havin; 
feelings for Virginia. 

Would there be another way of talking about Virginia’ 
dispositions? Is the use of metaphor, and of implied analogica 
relations, an optional way of talking about dispositions, menta 
states, moods, the ‘inner life’, and so on? It is precisely in thes 
connexions that we most obviously fly to metaphor, and it 1 
significant that interpersonal relations charged with feeling ar 
among the situations in which ‘poetic’ uses of language seem te 
be called for. Could there be a non-metaphorical expression whicl 
_ would designate Virginia’s disposition? Do we have to speak o 
sweetness of disposition, black moods, obscure motives, the darl 
night of the soul? It might be argued that these are roundabou 
expressions and that there are other expressions, e.g. th 
expressions of psychology, which do directly designate in the wa’ 
‘red’ designates a part of the surface of a Cox’s Orange Pippin 
This is scarcely plausible, for it is surely true that the terminologie 
of psychology are always framed in terms of models and analogie 
and so raise precisely the same problem. Others might want to sa 
that expressions descriptive of moods, dispositions, and so on ar 
in part condensed descriptions of past behaviour, in part hypothetica 
statements about future behaviour. This is more plausible than t 
say that there are psychological expressions which are not round 
about in the way metaphorical expressions are. But a condense: 
description of the past joined to a hypothetical statement abou 
the future does not seem to be a// we mean when we say that Virgini 
is sweet. Nor will it do to say that what worries us is the ‘emotiv 
meaning’ of sweet. It seems to me that we must say that w 
understand Virginia’s disposition through the metaphor. If someon 
were to be puzzled by my saying that Virginia was sweet and, afte 
some explanation he were to say: I see, you mean that she is kin 
to animals and sits with you when you’re lonely and has a 
enchanting smile and agreeable manners, I should have to say 
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(es, | do mean that; but I mean more than that; for such behaviour 
eveals what I refer to in a roundabout way by saying she is sweet; 
ut a catalogue of behaviour, no matter how expanded, would 
ot exhaust what I understand through the metaphor. The metaphor 
hows; and I can no more state the meaning of the metaphor 
utside the metaphor than I can state the meaning of any descriptive 
xpression through an expression which is not itself descriptive. 
Phere is nothing unavoidable about this or any other metaphorical 
xpression as such. Every concrete situation, every existent, is, so 
O speak, so dense, so rich, that there is an unlimited range of 
inguistic possibilities open to us when we wish to speak. But the 
lotion that there is a ‘proper’ mode of description and that 
netaphorical modes are more or less fanciful alternatives which 
‘an always be translated back into the proper mode is an assumption 
vithout warrant. 

The use of metaphor in speaking about Virginia and Cornelia 
ve might roughly describe as quasi-poetic. The metaphors employed, 
n the contexts I have suggested, are neither fading nor dead. But 
hey are not poetic in the sense that ‘we are forced to establish, 
igainst some resistance, connexions which are neither habitual 
10r immediately obvious’. What are the peculiar functions of 
0etic metaphor? 

One function of the poetic use of metaphor is plain if we note 
hat there is a general tendency in all natural languages for metaphors 
o fade and die. We must presume that every metaphor is lively — 
hat is, it is seen as metaphor — when it is first coined. It is proper 
© speculate that in the prehistory of language metaphorical uses 
vere not self-conscious and represented a quasi-instinctive dealing 
vith the environment; but once a linguistic system is established 
resh metaphors stand out brightly against the dark background 
»f the dead. It is this fact which leads to the view that metaphor 
s a special and ‘playful’ use of language and to the view that there 
ire always proper modes of description to which metaphors are 
nore or less fanciful alternatives. These two views are one, for 
metaphor can only be considered ‘playful’ if there are non- 
netaphorical proper modes of description applying to the same 
yhenomena. Now, this view is more than a superstition about 


9 V. supra, p. 295. 
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language: it leads us to make metaphysical assumptions about 
the kind of nature the world must have and about its structure. 
If we think there are proper descriptive modes — and we tend to 
slip into this view because metaphors, in fading and dying, seem 
to disappear — we shall be disposed to think that the structure of 
the world is simple and that in principle there is nothing to prevent 
our constructing a language capable of giving an exhaustive 
description of this structure. All ‘mysteries’ will in consequence 
be taken as ‘puzzles’; all poetic and quasi-poetic uses will be such 
that they can be translated into ordinary uses; and all such 
comments as Q?! will, as I. A. Richards has suggested, be epipheno- 
mena of particular conditions of the nervous system.’° But that 
Richards has to reduce Q!! to this shows what the function of the 
poetic use of metaphor is. Its function is to produce a shift in the 
whole structure of language and in this way to enable us to look 
once again at what we see through language. The metaphysical 
view that the world has a simple ascertainable structure rests upon 
the common opacity of language, an opacity which leads us te 
substitute! the structure of a language which has shed its liveliness 
for the richness of the world within which we move, which acts 
upon us, and which always transcends us. This is why poetry sc 
often strikes us as being revelatory and why theories of ‘inspiration’ 
have so often and so understandably had their vogue. The poet 
is a ‘seer’, not in any thaumaturgical sense, but as a sharp-eyec 
person who sees through and round language the irreducibly 
mysterious world which we are and within which we move. 

This use of poetic metaphor to shock us into awareness of the 
concrete and mysterious in ourselves and the world (which is ai 
the same time an implicit awareness of the Mystery upon whicl 
the world is grounded in creation) is only one moment in the 
process of responding to poetry. Poetic metaphors are parts o 
wholes; and these wholes are in a sense metaphorical themselve: 
in that they stand for more than they explicitly symbolize. 

In poetry we are always ‘describing Ruritania’. (As I have alread 
explained, I hold myself free to use the term poetry to apply t 
novels, fairy stories, and other fcrms of imaginative literature 


10]. A. Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism, Second Edition, p. 246. 
4 And to construct neo-languages. 
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$ well as to verse compositions.) To ‘describe Ruritania’ is to use 
lescriptions which have no application, that is, 

There lived a wife at Usher’s well 
as meaning without being true or false, whereas descriptive 
xpressions designed to have application are true or false. Never- 
heless, we wish to say Q?! In what sense, then, is the poetic whole 
o which we respond ‘true’ or ‘false’? 

Bentham thought all poetry misrepresentation. This means that 
ie insisted that whatever is meaningful has application; poetry is 
ertainly meaningful; therefore it is false. Shakespeare tells us 

the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not 

ut there is no such place and Shakespeare is therefore imposing 
mn us. All the same, most of us can accept the description of 
rospero’s island and affirm it to be ‘true’ even though untrue, 
f we insist on applying the description. We do so in the first place 
yecause we agree by convention not to ask certain questions (is 
here such a place? what was the name of the engine-driver?). 
fhe convention is a framework excluding that which, were we to 
ive it our attention, would inhibit the activity of responding to 
he poetry. We do not enquire, at a performance of The Tempest, 
vhy the actors so often fall into blank verse, nor do we worry 
bout the missing fourth wall in the conventional presentation of a 
ay. There are commonly signs, verbal or non-verbal, simple or 
omplex, which suggest the convention: ‘Once upon a time, in a 
ountry a great way off. . .’; or 

This man, with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn, 

Presenteth Moonshine... 

The adoption of this kind of convention focuses our attention 
pon a limited field and, excluding all that might divert us, it 
lraws a line round the field, so that there is for the time being 
nly chaos beyond the line; or if there are (as in pantomime or any 
maginative writing which permits itself topical references) raids 
cross the line, the raiders return and the spoil is enjoyed within 
he line. Of course, whether or not we stay within the line traced 
yy the convention does not depend only upon the ardour with 
yhich we adopt the convention; it depends also upon what goes on 
vithin the line. And sometimes, as with a satisfying performance 
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or reading of The Tempest or King Lear, what goes on within the 
line is so persuasive that we move from the acceptance of it as a 
unity by convention to an affirmation of it as in a peculiar sense 
the whole, that is as a vast metaphor or symbol for human existence. 
Just as no one metaphor is inescapably the right one, excluding 
alternative descriptions, so no one poetic whole is exclusively the 
metaphor or symbol of human existence. But in both cases this 
springs from the inexhaustible richness of what is revealed through 
the symbol. 

At this point we approach the language of metaphysics, for this 
language is both metaphorical in its discussion of particular problems 
and, when systematized, metaphorical or symbolic of God, the 
world, and human existence. It differs from poetry in having a 
different kind of logical rigour and in consequence a different 
kind of coherence; but its starting-point — intuition througt 
metaphor —is the same; and our response to a metaphysica’ 
tour de force is likewise Q!! 

This may seem queer to many practitioners of metaphysics 
Just as many natural scientists and many philosophers who woulc 
repudiate the possibility of metaphysics are prone to the super. 
stition that their terminology unambiguously designates, in a way 
that poetic expressions do not, and that in principle it is capable 
of giving an exhaustive account of the structure of the world, sc 
many metaphysicians suppose that the language of metaphysics 
refers directly to the real in a way that metaphorical languag 
does not. This is to approach metaphysics without the requisite — 
we may cite Socrates and St Thomas — irony. Dynamis, energeia 
logos, idea . . . all the traditional terms bear ineffaceably the stamy 
of their metaphorical origin and their inevitably analogical reference 

Can the metaphysician point away from the analogical state 
ments he uses to the non-analogical truth which they state’ 

We cannot answer yes or no to that: the question is ambiguous 

the reply depends on what you mean by the non-analogical truth 

If by ‘truth’ you mean a piece of true thinking, the answer i: 

No: the metaphysician cannot point away from his analogically 

expressed thoughts about the natural mysteries [e.g. the relatior 

between self and body or between concept and percept 
to some non-analogical thoughts about them, which mean al 
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that the analogical thoughts mean. He has not got any such 

non-analogical thoughts: analogy is the proper form of 

metaphysical thought, in the realm of thought there is no getting 
behind it. 

If, on the other hand, by ‘truth’ you mean the existent reality 
which the metaphysician is talking about, then indeed he can 
in a sense point to a truth outside his analogical statements, 
which they are designed to state. For he can point to the natural 
mysteries: / .-1* 

Dr Pieper has lately reminded us that poets and philosophers 
oth ‘live under the sign and constellation “‘wonder” ’. And 
oetry is prior to philosophy, not only historically, but also logically. 
fhe failure to recognize this, rather than the loss of confidence 
n the traditional apparatus of concepts on the part of modern 
yhilosophers, is responsible for the collapse of most of the attempts 
yf traditional metaphysicians to explain themselves to empiricists 
ind analytical philosophers. Too often the metaphysician is gripped 
yy the same hubris as his critic: he has the same attitude to his 
oncepts and terminology as his opponent to his: both fail to see 
hat the primary function of philosophy is to show and not to state. 
fhe Wittgenstein of the Tractatus saw this'* and thought it the 
eductio ad absurdum of philosophy. But the undeniable absurdity 
fF much philosophy springs from a disregard of the conditions 
f human thinking and a blindness to the world of creation about 
yhich the poet sings and upon which the metaphysician darkly 
liscourses. 


12 Austin Farrer, The Glass of Vision, 1948, pp. 73, 74. I had worked out the ideas 
1 these articles before reading Dr Farrer’s book; the point I am trying to make in 
sgard to metaphysics—and in part in regard to poetry—is there made with greater 
recision and eloquence than I can command. 

13 Josef Pieper, Leisure the Basis of Culture, 1952, p. 132. 

14 { udwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 6.44 ff. 
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Meéditation sur ’Eglise by Henri de Lubac. Pp. 288 (Aubier) 


P. pe Lusac tells us in a preface that the materials of which the book 
is composed were conferences given to priests, in which we are to Jook 
for nothing in the way of a treatise on the Church, nothing of a scientific 
nature, but simply a series of meditations on certain aspects of the Church’: 
mystery. If, he adds, texts are cited in abundance, this is because he 
wishes to be an echo of ‘the Tradition’. There are, in fact, about a thousanc 
footnotes, often of great length and solid with references ancient anc 
modern, so that this is almost an excess of modesty. It is true that we 
seem to float, for the most part, in a sort of stratosphere, midway betweer 
the metaphysical heavens above and the brass tacks below, a realm 0 
generalizations which do no more than mysteriously suggest profundities 
on the one hand and (even more mysteriously) concrete applications or 
the other, but P. de Lubac would be doing himself a grave injustice if he 
persuaded the intending reader that he was only writing pious platitudes 
It ought to be clear, no doubt, that he must do much more than thi: 
in order to be a faithful echo of cette grande Voix anonime (the capital 
ization, it must be confessed, reflects the style of a good many passages) 
The book is, in fine, very learned, very intelligent and very edifying. 

Some passages which seem of particular interest will now be mentioned 
P. de Lubac believes (p. 18) that we are involved in a great movemen 
of rediscovering the ‘plenitude of the Christian life’. Like St Thoma: 
and others ‘we can envisage by “the Church” that immense organism 
which embraces, along with mankind, the angelic host, and which eve1 
extends to the entire cosmos’ (p. 55). But the hierarchical principle i 
relevant only to the conditions of this world, not to eternity (p. 57) 
While insisting on the teaching of Papal Encyclicals on the Church, P 
de Lubac points out that there is a way of being ‘submissive to dogmas 
which is really a ‘refusal to interest oneself in their content’ and lead 
to ‘relegating the mysteries of faith to a special compartment of th 
intelligence’ (p. 76). There is an ‘internal priesthood’ common to all th 
faithful, and an external priesthood special to individuals to whicl 
corresponds an ‘external sacrifice’ (p. 107). ‘The realism of the eucharisti 
presence is our warrant for the “mystical” realism of the Church 
(p. 120; here P. de Lubac conveniently sums up the teaching of hi 
Corpus Mysticum). The final chapter (‘The Church and the Virgt 
Mary’) contains a discussion of The Canticle of Canitcles (pp. 266f) whic! 
will be found of special value. 
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“Expérience Chrétienne. Introduction a une Théologie by Jean Mouroux. 
Pp. 380 (Aubier) 795 frs. 


NE of Canon Mouroux’s books has already appeared in English 
anslation (The Meaning of Man, Sheed and Ward, 1948); the 
rst chapter of the present work, which appeared originally in 
‘echerches de Science Religieuse in January 1947, was published in 
n English translation in this Review (Summer and Autumn, 1948). 
t would be naturally supposed, therefore, that the book deserves the 
yarmest welcome, and the reviewer has the distasteful duty of saying 
hat the ten chapters which follow contain, in his opinion, very little 
vhich comes up to the interest of the first. The conclusions which it 
eached about the nature of religious experience are, indeed, amplified 
nd illustrated in the body of the book. But this is done in so wordy, 
epetitive and conventional a way that it was quite a struggle to get 
9 the end. For anyone who is not in touch with recent writing on the 
ubject Canon Mouroux’s frequent quotations and references would be 
f great value, and perhaps his text would be more continuously interesting. 
lis occasional criticisms of other writers are usually penetrating and 
uggest that he could have written in a more stimulating vein. As it is, we 
ave too much safe piety and too much handing out of texts from St 
‘homas as though they were from the Bible. In fine this is an irritating 
ook, because, although it contains so much that is admirable, it seems 
hat it could have been so much better. 

The following passages were noted for mention: on pp. 55-56 we 
ave a useful but rather inconclusive discussion of the continuity and 
iscontinuity of ‘integral Christian experience’ with ‘mysticism’, on p. 85 
t is made clear that the impossibility of perceiving the supernatural 
oot (racine) of an act of faith does not mean that one is unconscious 
f performing an act of supernatural faith, of submitting to “supernatural 
bjective determinations’; p. 267 brings to a point a valuable thesis 
bout the indispensable, though subordinate, role of affectivity in the 
fe of religion; p. 369 begins a short Conclusion with the words ‘To 
rasp oneself as in relation with God, that is Christian experience, to be 
1 relation with God, that is the Christian life’ and this sums up 
onveniently the distinction which is Canon Mouroux’s main concern — 
‘cannot be said that he has answered the more difficult of the questions 
9 which this leads, although there is a most welcome insistence throughout 
ne book on our power to realize, by means of signs, that our actions 
re supernatural. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


piritual Authority in the Church of England —an Enquiry, by Edward 
Sharles Rich. Pp. xxiv + 218 (Longmans) 21s. 


‘HE past year has seen a considerable renewal of interest on the part 
f Anglicans, both in print and in speech, in the Roman question. This 
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interest has manifested itself in two very distinct ways. On the one hand 
there have been the ill-informed attacks of controversialists for whom 
any stick was good enough to beat Rome: we may instance in this con- 
nexion the new abridged version of Salmon’s Infallibility of the Church 
and K. N. Ross’s Why I am not a Roman Catholic. On the other hand 
there have been the scholarly investigations of authors, who while 
remaining loyal to their Anglican allegiance have really tried to under- 
stand the Roman position and to present the evidence with a humble 
regard for truth: and here we should mention the §.P.C.K. collection of 
Documents Illustrating Papal Infallibility, A.D. 96-454. 

Canon Rich’s Enquiry is a notable example of the latter method of 
approach. He has read widely and with understanding the recent con- 
tributions of Catholic theologians to the problem; he gives, for example. 
in the form of an appendix, a most useful summary of P. Congar’s 
discussion of High-Anglican ecclesiology (in Divided Christendom). \t 
is to be hoped that Catholic scholars will continue to respond with an 
equal humility and charity. 

The author started on his book as a champion of liberal Catholicism 
(xxii): doctrine was to be accepted as authoritative because it appeared 
to be true, not vice-versa (153) — i.e. because sound learning showed 
it to be in accordance with Scripture as interpreted in the light of tradition. 
Thus he began writing with the ‘assumption that there was no infallible 
endowment in the Christian Religion . . . Truth is its own evidence and 
needs no exterior authority to determine it . . . But in the course of the 
Enquiry it became gradually clear to his mind that such an attitude was 
a denial of the whole Christian claim to be the revelation of the Way. 
the Truth and thé Life’. “It was not’ moreover (he claims) ‘the craving 
for certainty that moved me to this conclusion, but a growing under- 
standing of the nature of religious truth’ (210). Infallibility is essential tc 
Christian Revelation—an infallibility however which is ‘not a device for 
answering all sorts of religious questions, as if there were a quick anc 
easy method of arriving at truth. It is strictly limited to the task of 
bearing a faithful and reliable witness to the Faith as received from 
Christ and his Apostles, and when need arises to determine its true 
implications’ (212). I shall try to follow the development of Canon Rich’: 
thought, concerning the nature of this infallibility, as he consider: 
Scripture, Tradition and Development of doctrine; and finally to criticise 
his doctrine of the Church. 


1. Scripture and Tradition. The problem of authority is primarily tha 
of determining the mutual relations of Scripture, Tradition and th 
Church. The author is, at the outset, well aware of the many-sided natur 
of truth, and is always aiming at a synthesis. Scripture, Tradition anc 
the Church are inseparable. ‘There is one source of Revelation, th 
Tradition of the Church . . . written and oral’ (120). Yet in one sensi 
Scripture is ‘the final court of appeal’ (193), in that it ‘contains’ the whol 
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ith. Of course the author is aware that ‘the attempt to reconstruct 
om the Bible the full measure of the Church’s doctrine and practice 
foredoomed to failure’ because this is to put ‘the Scriptures to a use 
r which they were never intended’ (148). But this is not to say that 
e Sopa Church cannot herself find in them the whole Christian 
uth. 

The Anglican Fr Symonds expresses this view in a paper on ‘the 
utristic Doctrine of the Relation of Scripture and Tradition’. ‘It would 
em... that the Sufficiency of Scripture, as containing all necessary 
\ctrine, is taught by the consensus Patrum. This in no sense detracts from 
e function of the Church of proclaiming and indeed defining all saving 
uth. It means that the Church never claims to add new truths to the 
1al revelation given by our Lord to his Apostles, and has at the time 
' forming the Canon of the N.T. (and in accepting that of the O.T.) 
scided that the truth handed down in the Tradition is in fact embodied 
| the writings of the Apostles and Evangelists. Consequently the Council 
f Trent is at one with the Fathers in treating both sources of doctrine 
uri reverentia ; but to teach that there are doctrines de fide which cannot 
> found in, or based on, Holy Scripture, is to go beyond the teaching 
f both the Fathers and of the great reforming Council’ (133). Fr Symonds’ 
aper was read at a meeting of four Dominicans and four members of 
ie Mirfield community. On its general findings both sides of the table 
ere in agreement. 


2. Development of doctrine concerning the Blessed Virgin. To understand 
ie ‘sufficiency of Scripture’ in a Catholic sense, we must consider the 
nse in which Scripture ‘contains’ later developments in doctrine, such 
; the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption. Manifestly — not 
<plicitly: for ‘it should not cause surprise . . . if subsequent definitions 
| their explicit form were unknown to the first generation of Christians’ 
114). Mary herself ‘with the waiting Church in the Upper Room’ must 
e ‘the source of the knowledge from which the later Church declared 
1¢ developed doctrine of Mary’s place in the redemption’ (148). From 
fary’s lips must have come the mystery of our Lord’s supernatural 
irth; and ‘it was out of the corporate memory of the Church, pondering 
pon the mystery, that, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, its fuller 
nplications would in due course be made known’ (148). 

In an interesting note on the definition of the Assumption, Canon 
ich considers the influence of the /Jex orandi on the lex credendi. 
robability passes almost imperceptibly into conviction that Mary’s faith 
ad her peculiar office in relation to the incarnate Son of God and to the 
lew Humanity in Christ means that she anticipated the final bliss of the 
lessed.’ The dogma, he concludes, ‘would seem to be an inevitable 
ynsequence of the Church’s Faith in the Incarnation and the Church 
ith all that flows from that truth’ (154). Moreover, Canon Rich argues 
at it is open to Anglicans to recognize the dogma as de fide. 
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3. Development in general. It might perhaps be objected that thes 
developments in doctrine are not after all ‘inevitable consequences © 
the Apostolic deposit of faith — not logically inevitable at any rate 
But this is to insist on the supremacy of the appeal to sound learning 
Against this the author warns us: there is ‘the danger of isolating th 
rational faculty from the whole personality in theological research’ 
Moreover ‘the Christian theologian pursues his task as a living membe 
of Christ’s Body’ (187) and, as such, can see much further than the mer! 
logician. Finally it is important to recognize that the Faith is not merely: 
list of propositions. ‘It was not so much what Christ said as what Hi 
was and what He wrought that constitute the essence of the Divin 
Revelation’ (211). 

In connexion with this question of development, it must be observes 
that Canon Rich quotes the often-repeated contention of Gore concernin: 
‘Newman’s apparent withdrawal from the extreme position of the Essa 
on Development. Newman’s latest statement is as follows: . . . “ever 
Catholic knows that the Christian dogmas were in the Church fron 
the time of the Apostles; that they were ever in their substance wha 
they are now’’’ (200). The quotation is from a collection of Tracts 
Theological and Ecclesiastical, first published in 1874 ; the ‘latest statement 
occurs in an essay which had first appeared sixteen years earlier (in Th 
Atlantis, July 1858). But four years after the appearance of the Tract 
Newman, so far from withdrawing from ‘the extreme position of th 
Essay on Development’, produced a new edition, in which (as he say 
in the preface) there were no alterations ‘in its matter’. 

The consideration of development brings Canon Rich to his mos 
important conclusion. “The crux of the problem of authority is to b 
found in deciding what in fact are the true developments and implication 
of the Faith. And for that purpose there must be some ultimate authorit 
who can speak for the whole Body.’ The appeal to sound learning i 
inadequate for the establishing not only of the Immaculate Conceptio 
and Assumption but also of the episcopal succession (as matters of faith) 
‘For that matter, no finality could . . . be reached as between the plac 
and function of bishops in general and the papal claims in particulai 
The evidence for the Episcopacy has as much or as little support i 
Scripture and Tradition prior to the fourth century as has the Papacy 
These matters ‘can only be justified and insisted upon in accordance wit 
presuppositions concerning the nature of the Church. . .’ (193). Earlie 
in the chapter Canon Rich had recognized that a place must be mad 
for all three principles of authority: the Papacy, the collective Episcopacy 
and the congregatio fidelium (183). Even the ‘appeal to sound learnin; 
is not to be abandoned. All four principles, he finds, have a place in th 
Roman synthesis (182, 206). But where is the ‘ultimate authority’? Her 
is Canon Rich’s conclusion (in the final section of the last chapte 
‘Towards a Solution’): 
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| “By her separation from Rome. . . the Church of England . . . (became) 
vorced from the centre of unity and . . . lost the power of determining 
© development of the Faith.’ St Thomas More, with the aid of “the 
yht supernatural”, ‘came to recognize that the primacy of the Pope 
holdeth up all” . . . There can be no other way of resolving the ultimate 
lemma between Reason and Authority’ (195). 


4. The nature of the Church. For Canon Rich the Church’s unity is 
divisible, absolutely as regards its invisible nature, but only ideally 
s regards its visible nature. He even goes so far as to say that ‘just as 
ie Church can lose her visible unity, so she can also lose her Apostolicity 
_. Unity is impaired rather than lost’ (108). His thesis here is that schism 
not from the Church but in it, and his basis for this statement is the 
clesiological implication of the Christology of Chalcedon. To demand 
erfect unity for the Church in her visible aspect is ‘to regard the two 
atures of the Church “without distinction” ’ (99). Certainly there is a 
ndency among Catholics to think that that unity which the Church 
innot lose through schism constitutes the perfection of Church unity. 
his makes the unity of the Church appear as a perfection incompatible 
ith the human nature of which it is composed. Surely the indefectible 
nity of the Church represents only the minimum unity (divinely 
onstituted) that is compatible with identity. Such divine constitution 
oes not suspend human weakness, which appears in the fact that the 
ne Church does not embrace all believers. 

Canon Rich does, however, admit that there is ‘one type of schism. . . 
hich cuts a man off from the fellowship (i.e. a schism from) — and 
iat is the sin of apostasy’. Now we are not, of course, questioning the 
neerity of any man’s religious beliefs — this is a question of the exterior 
gns of corporate unity. We would therefore ask: are not the modernists 
who deny that Christ is God) to be considered apostates? We hope to 
e pardoned for raising a question which many Anglicans feel most 
cutely. We only wish to urge them to consider the problem of communion 
ith the utmost seriousness. 

Finally, Canon Rich’s justification of the Anglican separation from 
ome seems difficult to reconcile with his general position. His argument 
ere is that frequently offered to-day, to the effect that the state of the 
ute medieval Church necessitated a purge of false and superstitious 
ccretions in teaching and practice. Leaving aside those sections of the 
Shurch of England for which the term ‘accretions’ would extend con- 
iderably further into Catholic doctrine and practice that would Canon 
tich’s understanding of it, we may ask what the term does, for him, 
over. It is difficult to see how he can mean more here (consonantly with 
is doctrinal position as evidenced by the book as a whole) than such 
alse theological opinions and superstitious practices as were in fact 
orrected within the Roman communion (e.g. Trent’s decree regarding 
urgatory, DZ 983). When we reflect on the words of Irenaeus ‘there is 
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no evil, which schism can heal, that is so great as schism itself’, and o1 
Canon Rich’s description of schism as ‘the deadliest of all sins’ (71), i 
it would appear difficult to build a justification of the Anglican positior 
on the Roman accretions theory. 

We share cordially Canon Rich’s hope that his Enquiry may give : 
new direction to the discussion on the ultimate principles that divid 
Christendom. As he says, the revival of biblical theology and the renewe« 
appreciation of the doctrine of the Mystical Body are hopeful signs 
The opening-up of deeper and wider theological vision is the bes 
preparation for ‘the light supernatural’ in which alone the one Catholi 
Church is recognized. DOM CYPRIAN STOCKFORD 


Le Christ dans la théologie de St Paul by L. Cerfaux. Pp. 435 (Cerf). 


M. CERFAUX, having already laid us under a great debt by his stud: 
of The Theology of the Church according to St Paul, has now publishes 
a truly masterly and thorough elucidation of St Paul’s Christology. J 
is obviously the fruit of years of study, years during which a richl 
equipped scholar has lived with and learnt to enter into the mind of hi 
subject, practising with an austere faithfulness that ultimate docilit 
which alone can wring the truth out of historical documents like th: 
Pauline epistles. But M. Cerfaux has also lived with and through the grea 
movement of modern New Testament theology, contributing to it 
learning from it, yet preserving the independence of judgement whic! 
gives original value to his reconstruction. He is well-read in works writte: 
in the French and German languages, less so in English contribution 
to the common store — he gives respectful attention to W. L. Kno» 
but otherwise modern English work is mainly known to him throug! 
the pages of the Expository Times. 

While he maintains that the constituent materials of Pauline christolog 
remain the same throughout, he distinguishes (e.g. p. 399) ‘three successiv 
levels with markedly different centres of interest’. The first level (recorde 
in I and II Thessalonians and the end of I Corinthians) is focused o: 
the ‘work of Christian salvation’, of which Christ is the ‘actor’-—_ 
soteriology. The second focus (I and II Corinthians and Romans) i 
‘the power and munificence of God present in Christ and constituting 
new religion, in which Christians share in the life of Christ’. Finally 
in the epistles of the captivity, the centre of interest is the Christia 
‘mystery’ (of apocalyptic rather than oriental-hellenistic type), a myster 
of the person of Christ and of his divinity. This distinction of three level 
determines the scheme of the work, dividing it into three parts. Th 
whole ‘lay-out’ is extremely clear, and several indices and a table c 
references to the Pauline epistles facilitate the use of the book. 

Any review of such a work must be inadequate in the extreme. It | 
a book to have at hand whenever one is studying, still more wheneve 
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le is writing about, St Paul’s theology. And I have the impression that 
1¢ will hesitate long and anxiously before finally adopting any view 
at has been maturely considered and rejected by M. Cerfaux. With 
is proviso, I offer the following reflexions upon a few points that 
ruck me while reading the book. 
Unlike a philosopher, whose thought is largely self-contained and 
If-dependent, a Christian theologian, and as such we are here con- 
dering the apostle Paul, is engaged on the work of promoting the 
meceptual articulation and development of a ‘tradition’ which controls 
s thought at every point and every stage. Paul had had some external 
‘quaintance with the Christian tradition before his conversion. His 
mversion brought him under its sway, and faith gave him access to it 
om within. M. Cerfaux is careful to note the presence and efficacy of 
is traditional element in all Paul’s christological elaborations, and he 
lows for a certain influence of the teaching of the ‘historical Jesus’. 
missed here a reference to Dom J. B. Orchard’s study, Thessalonians 
wd the Synoptic Gospels (Biblica, 1938), not to mention H. J. Chapman’s 
‘ticle on Galatians and Matt. xvi, 17-19 (Rev. Bénédictine, 1912). 1 
ink that Paul’s debt to the ‘Synoptic tradition’ is greater than M. 
erfaux recognizes, and is not confined to Thessalonians and Galatians. 
_M. Cerfaux does not ‘believe in a firm identification’ by Paul of Christ 
id the Old Testament hypostasis, Wisdom. “Perhaps one may conclude 
iat he saw in Wisdom a type of the divine Christ; one is hardly justified 
| Saying that these two are equated in his mind’ (pp. 207f.). I think 
ne can accept the suggestion that the Old Testament Wisdom is, for 
aul, a type of Christ; somewhat in the same way as the Old Testament 
crifices are a type of the Christian sacrifice. It may seem that there is 
tle distinction between this notion and that of an identification of Christ 
1d the Old Testament Wisdom. But there is at least this difference, that 
type is to be interpreted in dependence upon its anti-type, whereas 
lentification would mean that Christology was subordinated to the 
Jisdom idea. M. Cerfaux, however, has not perhaps allowed enough 
eight in this matter to Colossians i, 16f.,and does not mention C. F. 
urney’s exegesis of this passage (reproduced by W. D. Davies in Paul 
1d Rabbinical Tradition). Burney sees in this famous text a quasi-rabbinic 
‘planation of Gen. i, 1, interpreted in the light of Prov. viii, 22. 
A further question may be raised in connexion with M. Cerfaux’s 
hrase ‘a type of the divine Christ’. We may ask, does Paul mean ‘the 
cond person of the Holy Trinity’ (considered apart from the Incarnation), 
r does he mean ‘the Word incarnate’ (of course, neither of these terms 
Pauline in expression), when he says that ‘Christ’ is the Wisdom of 
od (I Cor. i, 24) and that he is ‘the image of the invisible God’ (Col. 
15 cf. II Cor. iv, 4)? It seems to me certain that it is as incarnate, indeed 
; crucified, that Christ is ‘to those who are called’ the Wisdom and 
ower of God. The answer to our question about Col. i, 15 is admittedly 
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less obvious, because Christ is there described as he ‘in whom, through 
whom and for whom’ all things were created. It is difficult to see how 
the creation can be attributed to the incarnate Word as its locus anc 
(instrumental?) cause. But I would point out that the Christ of Col 
i, 14 (immediately preceding this passage) is undoubtedly the incarnate 
Word; that it seems sound Pauline doctrine to say that the final caus 
of creation was the (glorified) incarnate Word (in dependence, of course 
on God the Father), and that it is the incarnate Word who is ‘the heac 
of . . . the Church’ (Col. i, 18). If, then, there is a shift of thought from 
the incarnate Word to the not yet incarnate Word and back again, the 
question remains, at what point the former shift occurs. I suggest tha 
it is not earlier than the beginning of verse 16. It would follow (and here 
we should diverge from M. Cerfaux’s exegesis) that it is the incarnat 
Word who is the image of God who is invisible (the Word himself i: 
only visible in so far as he is incarnate, and only thus, then, is he ‘image 
of the invisible’); and it is the incarnate Word who is (in eminence rathe: 
than in temporal priority) the ‘first-born of all creation’. It seems to mi 
that Paul’s thought usually starts from the incarnate Word; though 
not perhaps always (e.g. when Gud is described as ‘having sent forth 
his son, born of a woman, etc.’ it is at least simpler to say that Chris 
is there thought of first as unincarnate and secondly as incarnate). 

I mention one last detail. M. Cerfaux asks himself whether, befor 
the Pastoral epistles, Paul ever names Christ God or states that Chris 
is ‘God’ (it is a question of language, not of creed; M. Cerfaux hold: 
that Paul believed Christ to be, as we should say, God; but usually ‘God 
is a name or title reserved by Paul for God the Father). The one tex 
which has been quoted to justify an affirmative answer is Rom. ix, 5, anc 
after a very careful and honest weighing of considerations M. Cerfau: 
decides that the clause beginning ‘he who is over all things God’ does no 
refer to Christ, but introduces an asyndetic doxology of God the Father 
I think there is a little more to be said for the other view than M. Cerfau: 
allows. (1) He allows that “Christ according to the flesh’ (immediatel 
preceding) requires an antithesis, something corresponding to ‘accordin 
to the Spirit’. But he does not explicitly compare Rom. i, 3f, surely | 
striking parallel to Rom. ix, 5 if that exegesis of the latter which M 
Cerfaux rejects be accepted. (2) It may be suggested that if our clause i 
a separate doxology to God the Father, the word &v (present participl 
of the verb fo be) is unnecessary. ‘He who is God over all’ can be translate 
into Greek simply as 6 éwi mdvrwv Oeds. The occurrence of this particip! 
makes it, it seems to me, likely that this clause ‘stands for’ a relatiy 
clause (not ‘he who is’ but ‘who is’), and in that case it is Christ who | 
described as being ‘God over all’. (3) M. Cerfaux mentions that, if th: 
clause relates to Christ, ‘God’ becomes appellative (a predicate signifyin 
the divine nature, as in John i, 1), ‘and is no longer a proper name in th 
regular sense’. Has it occurred to him that, unless we adopt (at lea: 
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entally) the punctuation 6 dy émi mdvrwy, beds, edd «tA, ‘God’ is in any case 
robably predicative here (‘he who is God over all . . .’); and that if Paul had 
tended a non-predicative meaning for «ds here he could have made 
is meaning quite clear by writing, not @eés but: 6 eds 2? (4) M. Cerfaux 
sks why, if the clause refers to Christ, Paul uses ‘this unheard of formula’ 
stead of ‘Son of God’ or ‘Lord above everything’, etc. The answer is 
ethaps that nothing could express the sublimest privilege of the Jews 
lore effectively than to say that theirs (according to the flesh) is that 
hrist who is ‘God over all things, blessed for ever’. (5) I finally suggest 
tat if our clause was asyndetic and referred to God the Father, it would 
In; ethoynTds 6 él mdvrwv Geds — in other words, surely, in a non-relative 
ause ‘blessed’ should come first. 

These are, as I say, points of detail. My main feeling is one of profound 
ratitude for a most valuable contribution to New Testament scholarship. 
Vill some enterprising person provide an English translation? 


‘énée de Lyon contre les hérésies. Livre II. Texte Latin, fragments 
recs. Introduction, traduction, et notes de P. Sagnard, o.P. (Sources 
nrétiennes). 
His is the first volume to appear of a projected edition of the whole 
f the extant writings of St Irenaeus. The author describes it as an editio 
ritica minor, and hopes later to produce an editio maior giving the 
iteresting variants of all the MSS; in the present volume the apparatus 
riticus confines itself usually to the three principal MSS. It can be said 
t once that here we have a work of thorough and up-to-date scholarship, 
valuable to the student of early Christianity, an edition of Book III 
hich must supersede Harvey’s. A lengthy introduction gives us the essential 
utline of Irenaeus’s life, as far as known; an exposition of the plan 
f Book IIT; a section on Irenaeus’s view of tradition; a précis of the main 
ody of the book, in two parts (‘one only God’ and ‘one only Christ’); 
n important section on “The Gnostics’ (‘all these doctrines . . . [involve] 
projection of what is psychical on to the non-temporal and non-spatial 
lane of mythology’), in which, while admitting the importance of the 
scent discovery of forty-eight (rather less in fact since some are duplicated) 
nostic writings at Nug-Hummadi in Upper Egypt, P. Sagnard claims 
jat these writings will not substantially modify the conclusions reached 
y him in La Gnose Valentinienne: Christian Gnosticism has behind it 
pre-Christian gnosis, and is in fact radically un-Christian but more 
r less coloured by borrowings from Christianity; and a section on the 
atin and Greek texts, and the Syriac and Armenian fragments. Besides 
dices (including one of Gnostic vocabulary), and a ‘general lexicon’ 
f the Latin version, there are six appendices, of which that on Irenaeus’s 
ext on the Church of Rome’ and that on our Lady are specially note- 
orthy. There are also specimen photographic reproductions of pages 
‘om the three principal manuscripts. 
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The notes, as distinct from the invaluable apparatus criticus, ar 
sufficiently full and most helpful. It is impossible here to review then 
with any completeness, but I may direct attention specially to the lon 
note (pp. 103, 105, 107) on Irenaeus and the Church of Rome, to b 
used in conjunction with Appendix a. P. Sagnard opts without hesitatior 
for potentiorem (not potiorem) principalitatem, which is the reading 0 
Vossianus, Arundelianus, and the recently discovered Salmanticensis 
the original reading of Claramontanus was pontiorem, as can be seen Tt 
the photograph of this passage of the MS, reproduced between pp. 7 
and 71. Potentior principalitas he takes to mean ‘a stronger apostolicity 
a more powerful rootedness in the apostolic milieu, because of th 
personality of Peter and Paul’. He rejects the suggestion that in ab his qu 
sunt undique the preposition has a comparative force. And he warns u 
not to ‘force the text in the direction of one’s own opinions or desires’— 
a warning easier to give than to follow. 

We shall eagerly await the volumes yet to come of this most importan 
work of scholarship. Irenaeus touches so many provinces of positiv 
theology, including of course the textual criticism of the New Testamen 
books which he is never tired of quoting, that P. Sagnard may be sais 
to have embarked on a work which will be indispensable to us all. 


The Language of the New Testament: an Inaugural Lecture by C. F. L 
Moule. Pp. 30 (Cambridge University Press) 2s. 6d. 


In his inaugural lecture as Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, M 
Moule draws attention to the fundamental position of the study c 
language, text, and ‘literary origins’, in the sphere of New Testamer 
scholarship. The new material provided by the non-literary papyri ha 
shown us that New Testament language was not an entirely segregate: 
set of usages but the living language of its time, though it shows th 
traces of ‘a considerable degree of peculiarly Semitic influence’, as als; 
of the creative effect, not only as regards literary types but on languag 
itself, of the new Christian life. But Mr Moule thinks it is now perhaf 
even more important to renew our study of ‘the idiom and constructior 
of the New Testament writings themselves’ ; and to illustrate this suggestio 
he draws attention to modern research on the use of the definite artic! 
in New Testament Greek, on the indefinite relative pronoun (apparently ¥, 
are to take this as indistinguishable in meaning from the simple relative: 
and on the absence of distinguishing shades of meaning between worc 
of ‘kindred sense’ (e.g. the two verbs meaning ‘to send’) in St John 
Gospel, and possibly elsewhere in the New Testament. Mention is als 
made of the delicate question of the possible contribution of amanuensé 
to the language and style of the epistles. We can cordially agree wit 
Mr Moule that these ‘linguistic phenomena’ may in some cases be ¢ 
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eat importance for the ‘theological understanding of the New 
estament’, and we may hope that this scholarly lecture is only a fore- 


ste of the good things which the Lady Margaret’s Professor has in 
ore for us. 


aul by Martin Dibelius, edited and completed by W. G. Kiimmel, 
nd translated by F. Clarke. Pp. vii+172 (Longmans) 7s. 6d. 


BELIUS died in 1947, leaving the unfinished manuscript of this biography 
f St Paul, of which about the last third comes, in consequence, from the 
en of his one-time pupil, Professor W. G. Kiimmel. The book provides 
lucid and pleasing account of its hero, with an assessment of his signi- 
cance in the formative period of Christian beginnings, and some account 
f the qualities in his epistles which make him an abiding source of 
esh inspiration for Christian theology. It may be observed that Dibelius 
dopts the late date for Galatians, rejects the Pastoral Epistles as 
nauthentic, and Ephesians as doubtfully authentic, and thinks that 
hilippians was probably written from Ephesus. He assigns Acts to a 
ite date, and takes a rather unfavourable view of its reliability. Dibelius’s 
ame will live in the story of New Testament scholarship as one of the 
nitiators of the Form Criticism of the Synoptic Gospels. The present 
ook is of course worthy of so distinguished a scholar, but one may be 
llowed to doubt whether there is such a dearth of native scholars in 
his country as to justify the publication of a translation of it. 
DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Jocuments Illustrating Papal Authority, A.D. 96-454. Edited by E. Giles. 
p. xxi + 344 (S.P.C._K.) 17s. 6d. 


‘nis admirable little source book is chiefly concerned to give, with a 
ninimum of comment, the texts used in the Chapman-Gore controversy, 
nd so enable readers to study for themselves what the Fathers said. 
ts scientific fairness and eirenic purpose are happy auguries of an outlook 
vhich seeks not matter for controversy but the truth. We hope that many 
nquirers will profit from its pages and its spirit. 

One seldom meets a book which is so definitely ‘cricket’, and kind- 
earted cricket, in which everyone is given his chance to bat for as long 
s he likes, though the Editor occasionally murmurs ‘wide’ or “caught 
lips’. But when every attempted hit is genially recorded, one may get the 
mpression that runs are being scored when the ball can really be picked 
ip by silly mid-on. And so we feel the need for rather more doctrinal 
suidance than is provided by a few, however judicious remarks. For 
xample, it might be pointed out that there is no doctrinal contradiction 
n affirming that a matter of faith is settled both by a Pope and by a 
Jeneral Council; nor between saying that the source of the Church’s 
inity of love is the Holy Spirit, or the Eucharist (St Cyril of Alexandria, 
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p. 260), and saying that there is a Primacy of Love (of which St Ambrose 
speaks, p. 144, when he says that Christ left Peter ‘for us as a vicar 0} 
his love’, cf. also St John Chrysostom, pp. 162-3). Perhaps such comments 
would come better from another book, and the Editor was wise in 
omitting many which might have been made. We only want to say tha’ 
they do need making in order that one may reach a conclusion from sc 
much evidence. 

However, with regard to the passages chosen, one would like to poini 
out some omissions, the first of which at least is important because the 
passage alters the impression otherwise left by the Spanish appeal © 
Cyprian, Ep. 67, which is given fully. We refer to Ep. 68 (C.S.E.L., x 
744) in which Cyprian asks Pope Stephen to depose Bishop Marcianu! 
of Arles, substitute another bishop in his place, and let the Africat 
bishops know who he is. Perhaps this letter was omitted because it doe: 
not come up in Chapman’s answer to Gore, but it is considered in hi 
Studies on the Early Papacy, p. 43, n.1. Then, we are given, p. 299, th 
question of the judges at Chalcedon to the papal legates: “What specia 
charges do you prefer against the most reverend Bishop Dioscoros’ 
But oddly enough we are not told the reply, which was ‘Let him giv 
an account of his own judgement. For he usurped the person of a judg 
when he did not possess it. He dared to hold a council withou 
the Apostolic See, which has never yet been done, nor may lawful 
be done’ (Schwartz, Tom. 2, Vol. I, p. 65). Finally, to conclude th 
Council of Ephesus, one really needs the Papal letter (Mansi, v, 26S 
confirming the general proceedings, but adding ‘As to those who appea 
to have partaken of the impiety of Nestorius and have participated i 
his crimes, although the sentence passed against them is read (sc. in th 
Acta), We, on our part, decide what seems better. There are man 
things in cases of this kind with which the Holy See has always concerne 
itself.” In other words, as with the twenty-eighth Canon of Chalcedo1 
the Holy See may annul some of the decisions of a Council. 

That we have pointed out a few omissions is not meant to reduce on 
appreciation of the wise and equitable spirit of this excellent book. 

DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


The Cloud of Unknowing and Other Treatises ed. Abbot Justin McCan 
6th revised edition 1952. Pp. xxix + 220 (Burns Oates) 16s. 
Revelations of Divine Love ed. Dom Roger Hudleston, 2nd edition 195 
Pp. xxxviii -+ 178 (Burns Oates) 15s. 


THE more closely one looks at medieval history in all its aspects, t] 
more apparent does it become that the Reformation was but a sing 
dramatic episode in a decline which began in the thirteenth century | 
earlier, a decline which was characterized by a profound and disastro 
disintegration of human experience. The sense of one-ness with a Chr. 
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10 lives and reigns victoriously in the whole of man - 

ul, save where sin and selfishness persists — had grad 

scured. As the consciousness of this one life of the hum. 

wist became clouded, persons began to acquiesce in a dichoOw 
man experience which distinguished between the sacred and the sect. 


r, rather, evolved the notion of the secular) and tended to make the 


lation between the material and the spiritual accidental rather than 
stantial and sacramental. 

It is, however, in England that we find in the very fourteenth century 
hich presents in some ways so very sombre a picture, two writers whose 
ork in its penetrating insight and, we may say, its genius stands head 
1d shoulders above the effete moralizings and sombre meditations of 
ost contemporary writing. These new editions of the Cloud and of 
e Revelations are thus more than welcome. 

Though these two books are here being noticed together, that is not 
) say that they are in any way similar: the Cloud is dealing with the 
fects of the growth of Faith in the human heart as revealed in imageless 
rayer, Dame Julian is treating of the great dogmatic truths of redemption, 
vation and grace. We turn first of all to the Cloud. 

Abbot Justin McCann, in an excellent introduction which has in large 
art been re-written for this edition, deals first with the vexed question 
f the anonymous author: very properly, he refuses to come to any 
efinite conclusion and, though he discusses Walter Hilton’s claims to 
uthorship, he adds ‘. . . the attribution is in contrast in style and temper’. 
his is indeed true, and it seems impossible to imagine that the vivid 
sight displayed in The Cloud can be the work of the pen that wrote 
he Scale or even The Song of Angels. 

The Abbot then goes on to give an outline of the Cloud’s teaching, 
hich he has done with remarkable clarity and conciseness, indicating 
early where the author has drawn upon the work of others. One question 
nmediately leaps to the mind of any reader of the Cloud: is imageless 
rayer to be considered as something added by a special grace to the 
rdinary working of Faith, or is it the work of Faith exercising itself 
eely in a heart which has been cleared of material considerations? 
n ordinary life, when we know and love someone we know and love 
em by a kind of immediate intuition which transcends but does not 
estroy what we know about them or love them for—we pass beyond 
onsiderations about the person loved to the person himself. Surely it is 
) in our relation with God? By Faith, Hope and Charity, we share in 
1¢ love and knowing itself of Christ; we know the Father in his Knowledge 
nd love him in his Love, our prayer is the prayer of Christ in which we 
articipate. At root, therefore, neither Faith nor Charity are based upon 
onsiderations or ‘suasions’ about Christ but are a share in the life of 
hrist itself. Life, however, defeats analysis as completely as does 
ersonality, and our prayer, therefore, becomes the less understandable 
r explicable the purer it is. re 
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It is this doctrine which, though a commonplace to the Fathers of thé 
Church, had become obscured in the fourteenth century. Activity anc 
Contemplation were now no longer considered as but different function: 
of the one life, of the one person, but as two completely different lives 
Yet St Aelred in the twelfth century passionately refutes the doctrine 
that Benedictine monasteries are the homes of Mary alone and S' 
Augustine assures his hearers that the optima pars of Mary is mainh 
to be looked for in the next world.! The author of the Cloud, however 
seems to regard the lives of activity, represented by Martha, and that o' 
contemplation, that of Mary, to be two separate lives the latter of whicl 
is not only the higher, but the subject of a vocation within a vocation 
It is not altogether easy to see how this view can completely be accepted: 
in practice the distinction seems too often to lead, on the one hand, t 
a distrust of imageless prayer as of something extraordinary and ever 
dangerous and, on the other, to a kind of spiritual snobbery whicl 
tends to regard all corporeal manifestations of religion as mere externals 
Yet, the Word was made Flesh and is by grace made flesh in all Christians 
the material universe is a sacrament of the Word, and though ‘what i 
of flesh is flesh’ nevertheless ‘all flesh shall see the salvation of God 
If the Catholic religion is a religion of water, of oil, of salt, of breac 
of wine, of human gestures, that is not to say that it is not a religion c 
the spirit where in the purity of Faith the depths of the soul are illuminate: 
by that light which is darkness to purely human understanding. Surel 
the corporeal takes its validity from the inner life of Faith and the lif 
of Faith expresses itself now wordlessly, but also now with words an 
gestures? All life is caught up in the one life — the triumphant life of th 
Crucified which ‘through pain transmuting itself into glory ‘draws a 
things (material and immaterial) to itself’ and as he is ‘lifted up’ in ou 
hearts (as daily we asseverate at Mass) so in our hearts all things ar 
drawn to himself and activity cannot be separated from contemplation 
we make in our hearts that Bethany where our Lord dwells under th 
one roof with Martha and with Mary — er neque audietur vox ejus fori: 

It would seem, therefore, that the concept of a special vocation withi 
a vocation is perhaps misleading. The pathway to God is in some way 
an empirical one: the intrinsic (not extrinsic) structure of events an 
circumstances as they unfold from hour to hour and the decrees « 
authority (and it should be remembered that a thing is not good becaus 
it is ordered, but ordered because it is good or at least good for us) reve: 
in an endless sequence of vocations the calls of God to share in his wor 

He says it may be enjoyed by those taking part in the liturgy or in listening | 


the Word of God—St Augustine of course draws no distinction between the wor 
of Christ spoken historically as recorded in the gospels or as spoken through tl 
Church. ‘ 

*St Aelred says: ‘Quicunque autem sic intelligunt, quod aliqui homines sint q 
tantum debeant in ista vita sequi partem Marthae, et item alii debeant tantum stude 


parti Mariae, sine dubio errant et non intelligunt [Sermon for Assumption, P.J 
295, col. 308]. 
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‘redemption. We do not therefore leave the considerations of discursive 
‘ayer on account of some extraordinary or extra call of God, but simply 
cause in the deeper light of Faith knowing a person considerations 
out that person are now redundant. In fact, as Abbot Chapman said, 
‘€ must pray as we can, not pray as we can’t’. We do not seek mirabilia 
per nos, we simply put ourselves into the hands of the Father; we seek 
thing but God himself and we wish to possess him because he has 
‘st possessed us. 

If we make this point, it is in no way a criticism of what is one of the 
ost profound, most inspiring and most complete expositions of the 
ath of imageless prayer that exists in any European language. The 
pistle of Privy Counsel which follows The Cloud is surely — and we 
ly it in all sobriety —a veritable masterpiece. 

That Dame Julian’s visions were of a type familiar to the fourteenth 
sntury tends to obscure the fact that we have here a book that is really 
ir more akin to the compelling dogmatic expositions of an Augustine 
r a Leo than to the more particularized ‘spiritual’ treatises of her own 
ge. Calm, serene, assured, hopeful, Dame Julian plunges without 
esitation into the great mysteries of grace and of sin. It must be confessed 
iat the introduction of the late Dom Roger Hudleston does not com- 
are with that of Abbot McCann which we have just noticed. Though 
kom Hudleston gives an accurate account of Dame Julian’s thought, 
€ seems in some ways to have missed the Christology which underlies 
and thus to have missed its essential character. Just as the Carthusians 
ave their roots too deep in the past to seek to provide a home for self- 
onscious contemplatives, so is Dame Julian too deeply rooted in the 
hristology of St Paul to wish to deal (beyond her account of her 
showings’) with the merely phenomenal side of grace as expressed in 
iystical prayer. Dom Roger is, however, so concerned to find the latter 
lement — in which the authoress is not really interested — that he has 
y no means done justice to the former. 

Dame Julian has always lain under a faint suspicion of unorthodoxy 
1 that she is said to have asserted that the predestined are unable to 
n mortally. Yet, I think, if the relevant passage is examined carefully 
e shall find a perfectly orthodox explanation of her remarks. The heart 
f the offending passage (and [ think Dom Roger has missed its real 
1eaning) lies in these words: ‘For in every soul that shall be saved is a 
yodly Will that never assented to sin, not ever shall. Right as there is 
beastly will in the lower part that may will no good, right so is there a 
jodly Will in the higher part, which will is so good that it may never 
‘ill ill, but only good.’ In the first place the words ‘that shall be saved’ 
0 not appear to mean ‘predestined to be saved’ but ‘will in fact be saved’® 


3 The use of shall in the third person to mean ‘must’ seems a recent one. In the 
xteenth century it is used for a simple consequence, e.g. “Blessed are the pure in 
cart for they shall see God’. 
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(leaving aside the whole question of predestination) and the “God 
Will’ is not a reference to any disposition of the human will but to th 
Godly Will, that is the Holy Ghost. What Dame Julian is saying is surel 
this: that those who are in fact saved are saved because they have neve 
in fact extinguished the inmost life of Christ in them. This view (and i 
is a view shared by the author of the Golden Epistle whom Dom Roge 
does not mention) supposes in turn that view of deadly sin which i 
now becoming more widely held, namely the view which maintains tha 
the only sin which is /iterally mortal is the final rejection of God at th 
moment of death. All previous sins lead to that final rejection and indee 
if not repented of make it not only likely but inevitable, but if repented o 
become the occasion of the triumph of grace. A passage further 01 
(Chapter xxxviii) seems to make this meaning quite clear: ‘For the sou 
that shall come to Heaven [i.e. in fact] is precious to God, and the plac 
so worshipful that the goodness of God suffereth never that soul to si: 
that shall come there but which sin shall be rewarded...’ That is: no 
that the predestined cannot sin, but that the sins of those who do reacl 
heaven are a cause of glory to them rather than of shame. 

The riches of this book are only revealed after careful pondering, fo 
Dame Julian, like the author of the Cloud, can sum up a whole theologica 
dogma in a short and vivid phrase. Here are a few examples: ‘For i 
mankind that shall be saved is comprehended all: that is to say, all tha 
is made and the Maker of all’ ; ‘I am the ground of thy beseeching’ (i.¢ 
all our prayer is the prayer of Christ in us); *. . . no man asketh merc: 
and grace with true meaning, but if mercy and grace be first given t 
him’ (reminiscent of Pascal’s ‘Thou wouldst not seek Me, didst thou no 
possess Me’); ‘our life is all grounded and rooted in love, and withou 
love we may not live’; ‘for in the sight of God all man is one man, an: 
one man is all man’; ‘for in all this our good Lord showed His own So: 
and Adam but one Man’. 

It is good to see a new edition of what is perhaps the profoundest wor! 
that has ever come from an English pen. DOM AELRED WATKIN 


The Little Book of Eternal Wisdom and The Little Book of Truth, bi 
Henry Suso. Translated with an introduction and notes by James M 
Clark. Pp. 212 (Faber and Faber). 


THE religious enthusiasm of the fourteenth century Rhinelanders produce: 
perhaps the most remarkable mystical movement the West has eve 
known. But as with all vital and needful movements, it produced som 
very strange characters. The two most singular were undoubtedly Rulma! 
Merswin and Heinrich Suso. The former was a layman, a wealth 
merchant; the latter a Dominican friar. In certain respects they wer 
alike — both were ardent Catholics, leading Friends of God, followen 
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' Meister Eckhart; both were mystics, both practised extreme forms of 
ceticism, both were engrossed in their own anomalistic experiences, 
oth were interested in what we to-day call psychological analysis of 
€ spiritual life. 
Here the similarity stops. Merswin represented the lay genius of the 
‘ovement; nevertheless, and probably through ignorance and over- 
ithusiasm, he finally brought the Friends of God into disrepute by 
ing off on heterodox tangents. Suso, good scholastic that he was, 
came more and more orthodox, and as long as he and Johann Tauler 
ved, the Friends of God remained in good hands. Merswin outlived 
em both by several years — another example, humanly speaking, of 
© wrong person living too long. 
Suso’s orthodoxy, however, did not moderate his personality, a 
rsonality torn between an inordinate fear of the sufferings of hell and 
1 ardent love of God, between pre-occupation with his past sins and 
e heights of self-forgetfulness. Had psychiatrists been prevalent in 
iso’s day they would probably have tagged on him the term psychoceramic 
hich some American Jungians are tagging on crackpots. In his early 
ars he was having innumerable visions, dreams, ecstasies and fights 
ith the evil spirit, all brought on no doubt through his excessive ascetical 
actices. Needless to say, he was also rather highly strung. At one 
oment he longed for the extreme solitude of a desert where he might 
rite inspiring words on the wall of a hermitage; the next moment he 
nged for intense means of penance, the discipline, fasting and hard, 
tysical work. Then he longed to preach. Finally he found his vocation 
ithin his own Order, tried to turn his heart into a cell of solitude and 
actise discipline on his own self-will. But did he find his true vocation 
a preacher? | 
His preaching was mostly to nuns, as his duties, after a term as Prior 
Constance, consisted mainly of the spiritual direction of various 
vents. Through conferences, sermons and treatises he endeavoured 
encourage his charges along the mystic way. He was well acquainted 
ith this way, learning it not only as a student under Eckhart but also 
om his own experiences which, as his years increased, became more 
nuine and sane. Suso, however, was not a good orator and this explains 
ny his sermons are not handed down to us. But he was a good confessor. 
e was also a good writer, a poet, and from the point of view of literature 
s writing is by far the best of the Rhineland school. 
Professor Clark has performed an excellent service for English readers 
his work on Suso. First his little but compact book The Great German 
ystics, Eckhart, Tauler and Suso 1948, then his translation of The 
fe of the Servant 1952 (Suso’s autobiography). Now he gives us a 
ynslation of these two books neatly published in one volume with an 
formative forty page introduction. There have been five or more 
evious translations of Eternal Wisdom but none of them compare 
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with this smooth and lucid rendering. It is certainly Suso’s most famou 
work and at one time was as much read as the Jmitation,; it also influence 
the formation of ‘The Stations of the Cross’ devotion. Written especiall 
for nuns, it has been a favourite of many who are called to the Chris 
God through the bodily sufferings of the Christ man. This was a prominen 
theme in fourteenth century Germany and we find it best expressed 1 
certain sections of Das Buch von geistlicher Armut (author unknown) 
But none of the Rhineland mystics were as strangely obsessed with th 
physical agonies of Christ as Suso, and one sometimes wonders how 
disciple of his could pass from this minute bodily pre-occupation wit 
Christ to His divinity and finally to the Godhead without it becomin 
an insurmountable distraction. Was Suso unfamiliar with the warning 
of David von Augsburg? The person, however, who diligently attend 
to Suso’s counsels as expressed through the voice of Eternal Wisdor 
in the second part of the book will probably remain under safe guidance 
But to the liturgical minded traditionalist, for whom advocates of privat 
devotion and systematic meditations are a plague, this book will hay 
little appeal. 

The case is different with the Book of Truth and we should be grateft 
to Professor Clark for giving us its first English translation. So far ¢ 
cerebratonic spirituality goes it may be considered a classic. Suso wrot 
it during his student days at Cologne and revised it in his later year 
More than an apology for and exposition of Eckhart’s profound mystic: 
speculations, more than a warning against the heretical tendencies ¢ 
the Beghards and Fraticelli, it is a short (35 pp.) and precise formulatic 
of the deepest mysteries of the spiritual life. Like the Book of Etern 
Wisdom it is written in dialogue form; unlike it it gives us an excelles 
explanation of the via negativa and the doctrine of the school of Pseud 
Dionysius. Nor is Suso’s habit of self-observation so evident in this bool 
and he does not conclude it, as he does Eternal Wisdom, by threatenir 
any who may alter his words with the punishment of God! He lack 
the tenderness of Tauler, who always addressed his listeners as Liel 
Kinder, as well as the metaphysical insight of Eckhart. A near-schizo: 
personality, Suso is first of all a writer, and as a writer he possesses 
rich, lyrical and imaginative style. 

Not until one compares Professor Clark’s translation of these tv 
books with the German editions of Bihlmeyer and of Lehmann, do 
one realize what a fine job he has done. It is good that he has translate 
Gelassenheit as self-abandonment, entbildet as transformed, die mittlerlo 
Mittlerin as the immediate mediator. There are, however, a half-doz 
minor, but unfortunate mis-prints. The average reader would no dou 
appreciate more information in the introduction about the partial religio 
and political anarchy of fourteenth century Germany, for even shov 
he turn to Professor Clark’s Great German Mystics a true picture of t 
social environment in which Suso lived is wanting, 
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It is indeed to be hoped that Professor Clark will continue to render 
‘vice to English readers with translations of the German Mystics. (It 
unfortunate that he did not include Suso’s Briefbuchlein —his best 
d most constructive work — in this volume.) But may he be urged to 
ve us the sermons of Eckhart, Tauler, Nicholas von Strassburg, etc. 
best Eckhart and Tauler are known only through very poor translations 
d misleading data. And the splendid sermons of Nicholas von Strassburg 
> completely unknown to English readers. It is also to be hoped that 
ofessor Clark will not be too greatly influenced by the destructive 
ticism of Denifle. C. F. KELLEY 


Sign of Jonas by Thomas Merton. Pp. 354 (Hollis and Carter) 18s. 


NcE Father Merton is the most talked about religious of the day it 
to be expected that Benedictines on this side of the Atlantic as well 
in America should attempt to assess the quality of his work. The 
ost recent of his books, The Sign of Jonas, not only reveals more about 
e writer than we would have been able to extract from the earlier 
orks but also gives us an idea of the heights to which that sort of informal 
urnal writing can attain. In Elected Silence Father Merton told us 
mething of his past, in Seeds of Contemplation he showed us something 
his soul, in Waters of Silence and Ascent to Truth he revealed — not 
cause he wanted to but because he could not help doing so — the 
pacity of his brain, and now in The Sign of Jonas he takes us behind 
e scenes and shows — again with the same qualification about not 
ting out to do this — how it all fits in. (If his poems and Exile Ends 
Glory are not cited it is not because these writings are insignificant 
it because they do not bear quite the same significant stamp as do the 
st.) The critic who complains of his harshness towards the modern 
rid finds a compassionate Merton making excuses for mankind, 
@ objection that his books might equally have been written had there 
en no Gospel to draw from is met on almost every page, the charge 
at he is humourless is not one that can be raised again. The trouble 
that Father Merton’s writing does not quote well. There are passages 
lich, taken out of their context, give a false impression of his prose 
je and an incomplete impression of his thought. If this is a weakness 
a writer, it is one which is shared by Mr Belloc and Bernard Shaw. 
svertheless, though it would be easy to quote piecemeal Merton against 
erton as a whole, it would be equally easy to quote whole pages of 
Sign of Jonas as writing of the highest spiritual quality and of the 
est literary merit. The author mentions in one place, on the occasion 
receiving as a gift a little text-book on how to write good English, 
; doubts about what is meant when people speak of his prose style. 
is is precisely the charm of his writing: he has none. To be consistently 
e to yourself as a writer means that you evolve a style of your own, 
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In his case, and in virtue of the underlying personality, the style become 
increasingly striking and unmistakable as the books develop. Ther 
are passages in this last book which, without any of the tricks which on 
has learned to recognize in the experts, bind the reader to the thoug! 
or to the description or to the situation in a way which one would hav 
hardly thought possible if it was the mere style that one had admire 
about, for example, Elected Silence. Accounts of day-to-day labour i 
the fields or changes in the weather, the description of one bird bein 
attacked by another, a commentary on the movements of two men shootin 
or of some workmen knocking off for lunch . . . these become event 
charged with importance, and the reader feels that he may not miss a worc 
Often the reader is carried to a climax which does not take place: th 
does not matter a bit: it is being carried that matters. 

Far more important than his contribution to literature is, of cours 
Father Merton’s contribution to spirituality. And here there mu: 
be no mistake. Even if the evidence of results were not proof enough - 
which, we would suggest, is the evidence to go by — there is the deepenin 
of spiritual perception which can be traced as book follows book in tt 
order of publication. The last fifty pages of The Sign of Jonas are tt 
expression of mature experience. Not that the author describes th 
transports of his spirit — it is no part of his purpose to broadcast tt 
secrets of his relationship with God — but that the language of searc 
and praise is here so sure that the reader recognizes at once the authent 
tradition. It would need a greater literary artist than Father Merton 1 
echo the idiom of the mystics: it is enough that he should himself be 
mystic: actio sequitur esse. Even where the words fail, and you wond 
how the sentences would look if you took them to bits, the flight of tl 
soul can be followed in direction —if only from a long way belo 
There are few more comforting emotions granted to man than that | 
being able to understand what a superior intelligence is talking abot 
The Merton books create in their readers a sense first of all of affini 
with the author, and then of the desire to emulate. Even if the affini 
is in fact an illusion, the desire to go the whole way with the author 
surely one of the main tests of writing. In the literature of the spiritu 
life it is the only part that matters. 

To conclude. The Sign of Jonas is the kind of journal which is the en 
of every religious who has attempted to keep a diary or who has record 
his spiritual aspirations. It is what James Agate would have written 
God had granted him a vocation. It makes Elected Silence read like 
posthumous work. Which, in a sense, it is. The Sign of Jonas, as the ti’ 
Suggests, is very much alive. It will probably outlive the earlier book 
and it will certainly outlive the criticism which it is not in the least asham 
to provoke nor likely to escape. DOM HUBERT VAN ZELLER 
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5 Des Saints Et Bienheureux par Les RR. PP. Bénédictins de Paris 
me x, Octobre. Pp. 1054 (Letouzey et Ané). 


E high standard of recent volumes has been maintained, indeed we 
nk improved. Naturally not all the lives reach the same standard. 
- found the life of St Francis for example a little disappointing. And it 
tainly should have been furnished with a list of the sources arranged 
onologically in accordance with the results of the most recent research. 
t St Francis has been overwritten and one reads these general lives to 
rn about Saints not so well known. 

There are outstanding examples of historical and archeological 
earch, notably on St Denys, the Cologne martyrs St Gereon and 
mpanions and the more celebrated St Ursula and her ten thousand 
gins. Though the writer of the last of these is unable to account for 
connexion of Britain with the legend, he traces its development from 
; authentic inscription of Clematius, fourth century, recording his 
toration of a church in honour of unnamed virgin martyrs, no doubt 
thentic, through the misunderstanding of XI as 11,000 to the twelfth 
itury discovery of a late Roman cemetery whose contents were forth- 
h identified with the martyrs and their companions, an identification 
isted by private revelations. The name Ursula is traced to an inscription 
overed in 1893 in memory of a little girl of eight bearing that name. 
the case of Gereon and his companions archeology and historical 
ords lead to the conclusion that the bodies of three authentic martyrs 
re enshrined at the three sanctuaries concerned, at Cologne, Xanten 
d Bonn, but imaginary legends and imaginary companions have been 
wicated. As for St Denys, we all know or should know that St Paul’s 
avert, the pseudonymous mystic and the martyr Apostle of Paris 
: distinct. But the life here given is rich in details not easily accessible 
1erwise. The writer is able to exculpate Abbot Hilduin from the charge 
deliberately identifying the Areopagite with the patron of his abbey. 
e identification had already been made. 

Though the most celebrated St Denys is by no means the sole martyr 
© carried his head about after decapitation. From the notices in this 
lume alone, it was evidently quite a common practice of Gallic martyrs. 
e had thought that Poohbah’s story in the Mikado of Nankipooh’s head 
wing its respect a little too Gilbertian. But St Elophe’s head did even 
re, It preached a post mortem sermon (494). Hagiographers have beaten 
ohbah in the art of inventing ‘corroborative detail to give artistic verisimi- 
ide to a bald and unconvincing narrative’. Their skill in this respect is 
ply attested by the writers of this volume. Another biographer discusses 
: cultus and legend of St Faith, probably an authentic martyr of Agen, 
d relates the theft of her relics by a monk from Conques whose piety 
d won the confidence of their guardians, and their subsequent cultus at 
mques, where her image of gold dating from the tenth century can 
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still be seen, and the processions which once escorted it on horseba 
while novices clashed cymbals or blew an ivory horn. 

It was surprising to find among the Saints, on the strength of a loc 
cultus at Vigevano, the legendary heroes of a medieval romance of frien 
ship — Pater told their story for English readers — Amis and Ami 
the more so that their behaviour was in many respects the reverse 
edifying. 

Artemius put to death for his Christianity under Julian the Apostai 
when a government official under Constantius had been a zealo 
Arian, a persecutor of St Athanasius and his fellow Catholics. TI 
did not prevent his cultus at Constantinople when, like the god Asclepit 
he lavished miraculous cures on clients who slept in his sanctua1 
Baronius, misled by Greek liturgies, entered his name in the Rom: 
martyrology. 

But it must not be thought that the lives told are mainly of this tyf 
of purely historical or legendary interest. There are many in the tr 
sense edifying. There is the best account of St Bruno we have met wit 
displaying all the facets of a many sided man, not least a feeling for natu 
beauty one had not expected. There is a life of St Paul of the Cro 
surprisingly in this volume, since his feast is kept in April, a life no k 
valuable, because the writer remarks on what we might call the baroq 
character of his devotion and comments that ‘union with God has nev 
prevented Saints from sharing the mentality of their age’. We read 
the appalling tortures born so bravely by the Jesuit martyrs of Canada 
and of the heroism displayed by the martyred nuns of Valencienn: 
Ursulines and others who rushed to the guillotine with smiling fac 
‘The gaoler called out five nuns to their death then shut the door. Sis 
Cordule thinking she had been forgotten knelt and asked our Lord r 
to let her be separated from her sisters. That very instant the door opene 
the gaoler re-entered, bound her and took her to the others.’ And the 
are worthy companions of these men and women, victims of the Japan 
persecution which did not even spare children. 

Of great doctrinal importance is the inscription of St Abercius, Bish 
in the second century of Hieropolis in Phrygia, here given in full, wh: 
misunderstood became the basis of yet another hagiographic leger 
Under the light veil of a symbolism easily intelligible Abercius atte 
the real corporeal Presence of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament a 
the supremacy of the Roman Church. Incidentally, it is made clear tl 
a primitive Bishop outside his diocese normally received Communi 
from the local Bishop, and did not celebrate himself. When therefa 
Pope Anicetus allowed St Polycarp to celebrate at Rome it was 
exceptional event, a special tribute to the Saint and an eirenic gest 
in the Paschal controversy. 

As in an earlier volume in connexion with the French legend of M: 
Magdalen we hear again of relics of Persian martyrs brought to Ga 
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monograph on the contacts between Persian Christians and Western 
rope needs writing. 
We are told that ‘About 1328, a Rosarius or collection of miracles 
tked by our Lady, ascribed to St Dominic the salvation of the world 
tained by preaching the Hail Mary meditated and repeated either 
Psalters or in hymns’. This would seem to be a statement connecting 
Dominic with at least the principle of the Rosary more than a century 
fore the revelations of Alanus de la Roche, which Fr Thurston regarded 
the source of this belief. We are perplexed. It is interesting to learn 
ut it was Blessed Raymond of Capua, Confessor and biographer of 
Catherine of Siena, who introduced into the Dominican order for 
1 December a feast of the Sanctification of our Lady in her Mother’s 
mb. The Mass and Office were still in use in the sixteenth century. 
dossess a Missal with the Mass, and a Breviary is in the Downside 
rary. The Collect explicitly denies the Immaculate Conception. 
There is a most interesting life of a Saintly nobleman, St Gerald of 
irillac, died 909. It brings home to us what a light in those dark ages 
holy ruler or lord could be. The critical treatment of St Menehould 
d her sisters contrasts favourably with the uncritical treatment of 
> same family in the April volume. The biographer himself seems 
rplexed between the amazing life of St Hilarion of Gaza, hardly credible 
it stands and is given here, and the authority of its writer St Jerome. St 
ominic the Cuirassier’s astounding ‘Records’ in self flagellation (he 
ce achieved twelve Psalters with 15,000 stripes apiece) are not related 
approve what one feels was a species of masochism, though how any 
man frame could endure it is hard to conceive. Yet St Dominic could 
t put up with trouble from neighbours when appointed a superior. 
How much more attractive on the same day (14th October) is 
= Dominican tertiary Magdalen Panattieri, beloved for her constant 
arities and so gifted as a preacher that conferences begun for women 
re finally attended even by priests and religious. We cannot share the 
ographer’s admiration for a long dramatic poem by St Romanos the 
elodist on the meeting between our Lord and his Mother on the road 
Calvary. To us it seems frigid rhetoric. There is an interesting account 
a Benedictine ambassador to Tunis in the fifteenth century, Blessed 
lian Mayali. 
The life of St Margaret Mary is excellent. Incidentally, we are told 
at on one occasion she could not communicate at the Midnight Mass 
Christmas because she had been unable to sleep, and to communicate 
e must have slept before Mass. Another outstanding life is that of St 
ancis Borgia. 
Once more we notice the confusion between the real ruler of Japan, 
¢ Shogun, and the Emperor. Surely, ‘Old Nick’ as a nickname for 
tan is derived not from St Nicholas (259 note),. but from Nicholas 
achiavelli. And the river Yore (319) should be the Ure. Fr William 
ston in the life of Blessed Philip Howard should be Fr William Weston. 
E. I. WATKIN 
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Light of the World (two volumes) by Rt Rev. Benedict Baur, 0.5. 
Translated by Rev. Edward Malone, 0.s.B. Pp. xiv + 1053 (B. Herd 
Book Co.) 56s. 


ANYONE who has difficulty in using a missal during Mass will find the 
two volumes a great help. In a very clear and simple style, and with t) 
minimum amount of liturgical history, it explains and enlarges upc 
the teaching found in the missal on Sundays and weekdays througho 
the year and it shows how it is to be applied to daily life. The miss 
is a mine of information about Christ and the Church, as these ty 
volumes show, and most of the wealth is lost to the majority of peoy 
in ordinary life through lack of encouragement to search for it, th 
don’t really know what to look for and their efforts become less a1 
less. Day by day and season by season this book throws light on t 
message contained in the liturgy and impresses it upon the reader | 
constant repetition and exhortation. The readings for each day a 
usually not more than a few pages of clear print and if used for the whc 
year in conjunction with the missal will have the effect of stimulati 
flagging interest and introducing the light and peace of Christ into peopl 
lives. DOM CHARLES HALLINAN 


Barbe Acarie, Wife and Mystic, a Biography by Lancelot C. Sheppaz 
Pp. xi + 210 (Burns Oates) 16s. 


It was high time the life of Barbe Acarie was written in English. T 
fascination of the period in which she lived, the double aspect of t 
Counter-Reformation in France, the great mystical ‘invasion’ that swe 
through the France of her day — all these are well enough known. T 
chief figures of the time, saints such as Francis de Sales, Vincent de Pa 
men of letters — the Arnaulds, Pascal, Racine are familiar, whilst Aldc 
Huxley does not fail to publicize the more dubious phenomena of gt 
eminences and possessed nuns. All this is as it should be. Nor can - 
complain that the women of the period have been neglected. St Jean 
Chantal, St Louise de Maurillac, Mére Angélique and her Port Rov 
nuns — ‘pure as angels and proud as devils’, have had their share 
modern scholarship and writing. But of Barbe Acarie, mother of 

children, saint and mystic, founder in France of the first Carmel 
convent of the Teresan reform, reformer of monasteries, and finally 1: 
sister in the Order she introduced into her country, we have had nothi 
in English since Emily Bowles’ A Gracious Life, published in 1879. ] 
Sheppard and his publishers are to be congratulated on doing a j 
that needed doing. 

As Mr Sheppard writes in his Introduction, ‘Nowadays, her inter 
for us in this country is derived from the two great works of her 1 
She was a woman who achieved sanctity in marriage, who as a ¥ 
and mother of six children had to contend with difficulties greater tk 
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9st, and who combined her life of Martha and Mary in a way that makes 
r life an example for all married women. Her other great work was the 
iroduction of the Carmelite nuns to France.’ 

Mr Sheppard writes with relish and humour of the amazing life of 
> Acarie ménage in their house in the Rue des Juifs. He emphasizes 
= very human character of Pierre Acarie, Barbe’s Leaguer husband, 
type we have always with us, devout, impulsive, rather stupid at times, 
th a penchant for defending the Faith by violent and spectacular 
cans, yet with his heart in the right place, however the head might 
ander. We may perhaps sympathize with him as he saw his house 
mstantly used for ecclesiastical conferences, whose discussions were 
t beyond his powers to follow. One of the most moving passages of 
€ book describes an incident of which Mr Sheppard writes, ‘for its 
r-reaching consequences it must be accounted of more than passing 
iportance in Barbe Acarie’s life’. She already had children and as she 
atched over her youngest in the cradle, would read the ‘best-sellers’ of 
e day, Amadis de Gaule and other romances. Pierre discovered this 
id was shocked. On the advice of Pére Roussel he bought a pile of 
tractively produced spiritual books and placed them on his wife’s 
ble. Barbe, always an obedient wife, duly read them. It was a quotation 
om St Augustine which she came upon, that changed her whole 
e... “Trop est avare a qui Dieu ne suffit’. To quote Mr Sheppard 
rain, ‘What passed through her mind as she sat with the little book 
her hand? No doubt she saw her life at that moment, a full and humanly 
eaking satisfying life, crammed with interests of all sorts, the love and 
fection of her husband, her children, her mother-in-law; she saw it 
| and how essentially good it was, but realized that her appreciation 
its goodness, her use of it must be different. It could be an obstacle 
‘tween her soul and God — indeed at that moment it was — it must 
future be the means of her union with God. Gone was her attachment 
childish desires for the cloister, attachment to all the joys of her new 
e was now to be rooted out. But her union with God was to be attained 
rough marriage, she must reach St Teresa’s seventh mansion through 
e grace of the seventh sacrament.’ 

The third chapter of the book, entitled ‘Marriage and Mysticism’, 
scribes the Acarie household with its stream of visitors, theologians, 
yctors of the Sorbonne, monks, friars, devout women. The house became 
centre of spiritual life, with Barbe continuing to govern her household 
\d to advance in the mystical way. It is perhaps a sign of the times 
at we find it hard to imagine a married woman with the cares of a 
rge family, engaged at the same time in constant mystical prayer and 
king a great and in some cases a principal part in the reforming of 
onasteries and convents. 

We are not to think of Barbe Acarie as a ‘spoilt nun’, who considered 
arriage a second-best. Mr Sheppard’s researches into the evidence 
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supplied by Barbe’s contemporaries make it clear that she was in lox 
with her husband, that she lived to the full the healthy, wholesome lit 
of a wife and mother. That her house became a centre of the spiritu: 
life is surely a consequence of her married vocation. The truly Christia 
home radiates love and is an image of the union of Christ and the Churcl 
There should be little cause for wonder that when the family spirit ha 
grown cold among the religious of the time, a wife and mother shoul 
call them back to the community life. 

Mr Sheppard lays special and much-needed emphasis on Barbe 
discernment of spirits. Like St John of the Cross, she set little store t 
visions and ecstasies. On several occasions she saw through the apparent 
miraculous events in certain lives to the counterfeit mysticism behin 
them. Yet, it was a vision which prompted her to do the work which wi 
always be connected with her name . . . the introduction of the Carmelii 
nuns of the Teresan reform into France. Mr Sheppard’s account of th 
project makes fascinating reading and forms the central part of the bool 
Barbe, typically enough, remained occupied with the material problen 
of the first foundation and with the training of the women who wei 
to be presented to Anne of Jesus as the first postulants, whilst Bérul 
made the hazardous journey to Spain. 

Mr Sheppard frequently reminds us that it was a married woma 
who undertook this work. Nor does he forget the part Pierre playet 
He quotes Barbe’s friend and relative, Marie de Tudet, “This marriag 
could be proposed as the very model of conjugal perfection’. Not th: 
Pierre was himself a mystic. Yet he was a man of sacrifice in more wa) 
than one. After the birth of his sixth child, he was obliged to refrain fc 
the future from marital intercourse, which, it seems, would have grave 
compromised the health of his wife. Barbe, as Mr Sheppard show 
understood him well; he found in her a faithful, loving and obedier 
wife. Mr Sheppard has a moving chapter on the death of Pierre and tl 
constant care with which Barbe tended him during his last illness. 

It is much to be regretted that Duval, a theologian of note, shoul 
have tried to argue that Barbe had married out of obedience and th: 
the marriage, as far as she was concerned was one of bodies only ar 
not of the heart. To the married such a suggestion is most distastef 
and implies an un-Christian reservation on the part of Barbe. Mr Sheppai 
rightly insists that the implications of this view are unorthodox ar 
reveal a misunderstanding of the sacrament of matrimony and of tl 
married life as a vocation to sanctity. He writes ‘Such notions as Duval’ 
fortunately, are less common nowadays, though they still crop up fro 
time to time. The truth is, married people have grown accustomed | 
hearing marriage described as a sort of bourgeois state, a Christian midd 
class. The dignity of the sacrament, instituted by Christ Himself, inevitab 
suffers on such a view which, though its protagonists do not realize - 
amounts to a denial that marriage is a divine vocation . . .’ 
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It is becoming increasingly clear that marriage is a vocation directly 
nnected with the mystery of the Incarnation. It is the most common 
ample of the incarnation of the spiritual in the biological, as Gabriel 
arcel has pointed out in his Homo Viator. We need not fear that the 
velopment of the theology of marriage will weaken our belief in the 
perior status of consecrated virginity. There is a parallel surely with 
e liturgical and lay apostolates. As they develop, they throw into 
eater relief and reveal deeper truths concerning the unique place of 
€ consecrated priest in the life and worship of the Church. The develop- 
g theology of the sacrament of Confirmation as the consecration of 
e layman to the service of the Church makes more plain the higher 
ate and function of the ordained priest. We may hope that the develop- 
g theology of marriage will similarly emphasize the higher state and 
netion of consecrated virginity. 
Barbe herself experienced both states, for the six years of life that 
mained to her after the death of Pierre found her as a lay sister. The 
ory of the trials and joys of this final period is told in the last two 
lapters of the book. Here again, Mr Sheppard insists on the sanity 
id balance of her mind, the firmness of her purpose, the soundness of 
r judgement. In the twelfth chapter he describes the strange incident 
her last interview with Bérulle, when she opposed the introduction 
certain devotions into the Carmelite houses. Of this incident Mr 
1eppard writes: “What seems to us . . . nothing but a storm in the 
vent tea-cup was in reality to Barbe and her advisers, a matter of 
treme importance .. . it is evident that Bérulle meant to make of the 
rench Carmelites nothing more or less than “Bérullian’’ nuns; that, 
Barbe Acarie, was to upset all that she had done as a consequence 
her vision of St Teresa.’ 
It is to be hoped that this book, so well written and produced, will have 
wide circulation among those — and they are an increasing number — 
ho wish to realize the implications of the sacrament of marriage in 
e spiritual life. In the life of Barbe Acarie these implications are worked 
it in terms of the Grand Siécle and the circumstances of her own vocation. 
nese are obviously very different from those of our own time and of 
e majority of the married at any period. But the underlying principles 
main the same at all times and for every married pair. 

REGINALD TREVETT 


ilosophia Negativa: Zwei Versuche iiber Thomas von Aquin by Josef 
eper. Pp. 104 (Munich, Késel-Verlag) pM 3.80 


The clerical monopoly of philosophical and theological studies and 
e necessity of equipping students, not chosen primarily for their 
tellectual acuteness, with a sufficiency of learning to preach orthodox 
rmons and deal with the more obvious objections to the Church’s 
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claims have led to a presentation of Thomism which often singularl 
fails to bring out the real genius of its founder. A convenient divisio 
of the time devoted to these studies tends, for instance, to create in th 
mind of the student the assumption that the two to three years he spenc 
on philosophy are given to a wholly different mental activity from the 
on which he is engaged during his four years of theology. They are linkec 
perhaps, in their patronage in that both pursuits are carried on ad mente 
sancti Thomae; the link may be very tenuous indeed when Thomist 
texts are merely brought in as an afterthought to Scriptural and Patrist: 
teaching or — still worse — when philosophizing more or less remot 
from St Thomas is given a higher sanction by hastily adduced quotatior 
from Scripture and the Fathers. Professor Pieper shows with his customat 
lucidity and succinctness that the clear distinction between philosoph 
and theology do not for St Thomas imply any rigid separation. He - 
also well aware of the progressiveness, the ‘openness’ of authenti 
Thomism. 

The two essays which make up this book are closely linked. On 
reason for the ‘actuality of Thomism’ is that there is no limit to its range 
and there is no limit because, as shown in the first essay on ‘the negatiy 
element in the philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas’, Thomist thougt 
presupposes the Creator at every turn. In the last resort the nature, nc 
of God alone, but of the things around us is hidden: hidden, becaus 
the ultimate knowledge of being is the knowledge of what it is in th 
mind of its Maker. “That is not to say that human knowledge is brougt 
up sharp against a dark wall, but, because it is impossible to settle i 
the concrete the limits of its extension, there can be no closed systet 
of philosophy’ (p. 77). In the rich and suggestive first article of the fir: 
question of the De Veritate, St Thomas is concerned with being in # 
whole range; not as if the divine being were one species under a colourles 
generic notion of being, not even as if it could be grasped with sor 
qualifications by a hasty application of the method of analogy, but « 
affirming that ‘to be’ is inevitably ‘to be thought’ and ‘to be desire: 
and as implying that creatureliness alone detracts from ‘being’ and s 
also from truth and goodness. Keep the Creator in the picture and § 
Thomas joins hands with Heidegger and Sartre: our limited being is 
Sein zum Tode, but God provides hope for all that is. Professor Piepe 
rightly emphasizes St Thomas’s own claim that precisely on that hot 
debated question of ‘Illumination’ the differences between himself an 
St Augustine are not very important. 

After all that has been said and written — often most wisely ar 
luminously —on the problem of Christian philosophy and kindre 
questions in our time, there was still room for this slim but amazing 
stimulating volume. EDWARD QUINN 
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tween Community and Society by Thomas Gilby. Pp. xiv + 344 
ongmans) 25s. 


ucH of the success of the Government of this country in the past was 
1¢ to the very stable social structure upon which it was based. This 
now clearly changing and as was pointed out several years ago, the 
aracter of government is also undergoing much change, for in the 
ist the British Parliamentary system worked because it was neither 
uly democratic nor based on any clearly defined ideology and was 
pical of that mixed constitution which was probably the political 
eal of St Thomas. However we see nowadays a deterioration which 
resolving into a crude fight between two rival ideologies which results 
great political instability. This is partly due to the growth in complexity 
' modern society, a complexity which demands a correspondingly 
gher degree of organization extending to every department of life. 
his necessarily excludes any tolerance of opposition, and can result 
such strained relations between the State and any minorities such as 
e Church, that the possibility of a relation becomes in fact a problem 
“survival in an organization admitting of no boundaries to its jurisdiction. 
The precise attitude that the Church should assume in such 
rcumstances therefore requires careful consideration, and any book 
ofessing to provide a philosophy and a theology of politics will be 
ost welcome. Fr Gilby’s book is intended to fill just such a need, for 
is an analysis of politics largely based on the writings of St Thomas 
quinas ‘in the hope that a lesson for the future may perhaps be drawn 
om the balance that was struck, if only briefly and academically in 
e past’. It may be objected that the problems which impinged upon the 
ind of St Thomas, involving as they did just such a balance of secular 
id religious forces, can have little relevance to-day when the secular 
m is not Christian and the problem is not how to balance these forces 
it rather how Christianity is to survive. The author, however, does not 
tend to relate his theme to any particular present day problem and is 
tfectly aware of the necessity of placing the works of St Thomas in 
eir historical setting. Moreover he does not simply attempt to apply 
ready made system, for St Thomas never in fact produced a complete 
ialysis of politics. 

The main theme of the book concerns that political society which 
ands between the animal community and the heavenly society, being 
erefore subject to biological and theological influences, and the method 
author employs involves estimating St Thomas’ reactions to any 
tilosophical or theological question that may have any bearing, however 
mote, on this political society. This naturally carries him far afield to 
study of the metaphysic of wholes, the logic of predicating general 
eas of particulars, St Thomas’ theory of knowledge, the theology of 
iman participation in the Trinity, and what he refers to as ‘the political 
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backwash to the mystery of racial guilt and original sin’. The book is 
therefore, committed to the whole of Thomist theory, but states thes 
questions in a manner sufficiently unusual to render it most useful t 
many students of political theory and theology, though thos 
unaccustomed to the Thomist approach may find it rather obscure anc 
difficult to form any practical conclusions. The author shows a remarkabl 
ability to study such things as the material cause of the political group 
and the final, efficient and formal causes of the State without makin; 
the chapters concerned look as if they came from a text book. 

In order to dispel any misgivings which may be aroused at the though 
of Thomistic politics the author in his introduction allowed the possibilit 
of some influence from modern thought. ‘Thomism itself’ he says ‘ha 
become more responsive to the tang of existence.’ However, it must b 
rather difficult to uphold such a claim in face of the statement tha 
‘While noblest regarding its object, religious faith is still the meanes 
act of mind by its mode, for the mind is made to see, not to assent it 
the dark’. One suspects that the ‘modern’ tang is mainly to be foune 
in the method of presenting the various questions, for Fr Gilby employ 
a racy style liberally strewn with unexpected allusions, though it is doubt 
ful whether this is very helpful. For example in the chapter entitles 
‘The Physical Huddle’ the reference to the bloodstock bull Tarqut: 
which apparently revolutionized Argentine society tends to divert th 
mind rather than help it achieve the very necessary concentration. 

But however many criticisms are made of the author’s method o 
conclusions, and much is left for the reader to conclude for himself 
there is no doubt of the historical knowledge of the author nor of hi 
familiarity with the works of St Thomas Aquinas. 

DOM BEDE MAITLAND 


Archbishop Pecham by Decima Douie. Pp. 362 + vii (Oxford Universit 
Press) 42s. 


THE devoted labours of generations of medieval scholars are slowl 
cleaning our picture of the medieval Church. At last ‘the layers c 
protestant varnish’ are being removed —and the layers of Catholi 
whitewash too. 

Miss Douie has made a notable addition to our knowledge of th 
English Church in the thirteenth century in her study of the first an 
(so far) the last Franciscan archbishop of Canterbury. Pecham’s life i 
most instructive. His reputation was made as a University teacher an 
theologian of extremely conservative views. He was a keen and ofte 
bitter opponent of the ‘new theology’ of his day and the violence of hi 
Opposition to St Thomas earned hint a dishonourable mention in th 
canonization process. Later in life, as Archbishop, he made somethin 
of an ass of himself by trying to restrict the study of St Thomas at Oxforc 
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he only result was a pamphleteering campaign in which the Dominican 
ipporters of St Thomas had much the better of the encounter. From 
liss Douie’s account of Pecham’s theological opinions it does not 
em that he had a really good theological mind—his views on 
edestination are very curious indeed. He enjoyed the favour of Rome, 
Dwever, and was in fact provided by the Pope to Canterbury. 

Pecham the friar had been an ardent advocate of apostolic poverty— 
cham the Archbishop was to be financially embarrassed for the rest 
his life. Once elected, the expenses of his consecration and his journey 
) England had to be met by a loan from the Lucchese firm of Riccardi 
id within a short time after his arrival in England he was pressed to 
pay the loan under threat of papal excommunication. In fact the 
scessary qualifications of a thirteenth century archbishop of Canterbury 
ardly included scholarship — administrative ability, political acumen, 
good head for business as well as holiness of life, were what was required. 
ne Archbishop was the first man of the Kingdom after the King. His 
ivice was required on great occasions and his responsibilities during 
litical crises were heavy. In addition he was a great feudal baron with 
tensive estates on the proceeds of which he was expected to live and 
eat though those estates were, they needed careful administration if 
ley were to provide an adequate income for the Archbishop’s needs. 
lost important of all the Archbishop must get on with the King. When, 
; in the thirteenth century, the theological position of the Papacy was 
sither clearly defined nor seriously questioned, the relations of Church 
id State, at least in England, were primarily the relations of King and 
rchbishop. In none of these capacities was Pecham a_ successful 
tchbishop. His attempts to reform church life were ill-directed and 
ithout permanent result. His relations with his suffragans were bad 
id show a serious lack of balance on Pecham’s part. His treatment of 
homas de Cantilupe verged on persecution and earned him another 
llain’s role in another canonization process. But his relations with 
King, Edward the First, greatest of medieval sovereigns, show him 
his weakest. Tactless, hot-headed, without any sense of the possible 
- the desirable, one shudders to think what would have happened if 
dward had been another Henry II. But Edward comes extremely well 
it of his quarrels with his Archbishop. Pecham began his pontificate 
, reviving high-claims for the competance of the ecclesiastical courts 
1d made some attempt to recover the ground lost by the courts Christian 
. the secular courts since the murder of Becket. Edward’s answer was 
>t martyrdom but the statute of Mortmain by which the future acquisition 
*Jand by the Church was forbidden. In the event Pecham climbed 
»wn — there was no real issue at stake — but the Archbishop cannot 
ive added to his reputation, with his bishops, with the King or with 
e Pope. Pecham was a bad archbishop and his last years, when he 
as too ill to do more than hinder his familia in the discharge of necessary 
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diocesan duties but not ill enough to resign, are a fitting anti-climap 
to his pontificate. 

Miss Douie does her best for him, her estimate is judicious anc 
sympathetic, and she makes what case she can for him without in an) 
way glossing over his failings. Her closing paragraph is worth quoting 

‘At Paris he (Pecham) had grudgingly accepted the argument of th 
seculars that a bishop’s vocation was the highest of all, because of the 
charity and awful responsibility for souls which it involved. Althougt 
the Franciscan ideal represented the literal imitation of Christ and hi 
apostles, possibly his ardent desire to follow the way of the Cross wa: 
granted, not in the outward poverty, warm friendships, and congenia 
labours of his life as a friar, but in the long years of lonely grandeur 
unceasing and unrewarding toil, and partial frustration at Canterbury. 

But if the subject is not attractive the book is. The chapters on Pecham’ 
university life — the vivid picture of the academic and intellectual politic 
of the day are lively and very well done. This book is likely to remaii 
the standard work on Pecham for many years to come. ERIC JOHN 


Vaux of Harrowden by Godfrey Anstruther, o.p. Pp. 552 (R. H. Johns 
Newport) 25s. 


THE two outstanding contributions to history in this book are the ver 
full treatment of those two early Jesuits around whom so much con 
troversy has raged, Blessed Edmund Campion and Father Henry Garnet 
In each case there have always been those who suspected forged letter 
and confessions put out by the Government, and of their so-called trial 
even the Protestant Macaulay wrote: ‘The trials of the accused Catholic 
were as infamous as they could be. A state trial was merely a murde 
preceded by the uttering of certain gibberish and the performance c 
certain mummeries’. In some 200 pages, Father Anstruther examines th 
original documents among the state papers and few will be able to retai 
their faith in Burghley’s propaganda after hearing of the original drat 
of one such forgery which Father Anstruther discovered in the Britis 
Museum in Lord Burghley’s own handwriting (p. 175). And perhar 
fewer will be so ready to insult the present Queen by comparing her t 
her Tudor namesake after reading Burghley’s letter of 12th Septembe 
1586 (p. 167), in which he writes of the Queen’s desire for an even mor 
barbarous death for the Catholics than a long-drawn out hanging an 
quartering alive: ‘I told her majesty that if the fashion of the executio 
shall be duly and orderly executed, by protracting the same both to th 
extremity of the pains in the action and to the sight of the people to behol 
it, the manner of the death would be as terrible as any new device coul 
be, but therewith her majesty was not satisfied’. In 1572 the same Quee 
had ordered all men or women guilty of vagrancy or begging to t 
grievously whipped and the gristle of their right ear to be burnt with 
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ot iron and at the third offence to be hung; children under fourteen 
» be flogged, taken away from their parents and forced into service 
». 106). These were the poor folk dispossessed by the new profiteers 
om Church property. 

As Vaux of Harrowden was written at the same time as this reviewer’s 
tonor, it is indicative of the wealth of material still unpublished that 
nere is Only one mention of the Stonors in this volume of 550 pages, 
nd vice-versa, although they were respectively the chief recusant families 
1 the two neighbouring countries of Oxfordshire and Northamptonshire, 
ad similar backgrounds of court life, were frequented by the same 
ussionary priests, including Campion, and paid the same penalties 
or their refusal to compromise. A third volume which would complete 
trilogy would perhaps be Weld of Lulworth, as that family played the 
iggest part in the last stages of the persecution. Most welcome of all 
ould be a study of all the recusant families by some expert such as 
rigadier Trappes-Lomax or Father Anstruther himself. 

We hope that it will not only be Catholics who will be sincerely grateful 
> Mr R. H. Johns of Newport for printing and publishing these two 
iagnificently produced volumes. In each case the authors had made the 
cary round of all the Catholic publishers in vain, but henceforth Mr 
ohns will surely be an author’s first choice, as nothing could exceed 
1e quality of the paper or the illustrations, and the respective prices of 
1s. and 25s. would make these volumes most suitable prizes in Catholic 
shools. DOM JULIAN STONOR 


he Anathemata: fragments of an attempted writing by David Jones. 
p. 243 (Faber and Faber) 25s. 


HAT dissentient and even carping critics should consonantly compare 
1¢ author of The Anathemata with the more outstanding poets of to-day 
nd of yesterday — Pound, Eliot, Hopkins, Shakespeare — is enough 
> draw attention to his latest work; it is all the more surprising when 
aat work stands revealed as substantially, one long Eucharistic hymn. 
The comparison with Mr Eliot is inevitable: both poets are passionately 
iterested in ‘the intersection of the timeless with time’. But whereas 
xis to Mr Eliot is ‘an occupation for the saint’ (in a restrictive sense), 
Ar Jones’s vision is, in every way, more Catholic: 
‘Whoever he was 
Dona ei requiem 
sempiternam 
(He would not lose him 
. . non perdidi 
ex eis quemquam.) aay: 
he poignancy of Four Quartets exhales the anguish from which it is 
rung; but the Muse of The Anathemata smiles with the serenity of the 
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Sweeping ‘the gloomy hills of London’ her gaze ranges back 
‘ante colles .. . and 
before the fleeting hills 
in changing order stood’. 

The anguish is here too, God knows, but consumed to feed a steady 
flame. While Mr Eliot seeks ‘a place to kneel where prayer has beer 
valid’, to Mr Jones the universe is a temple of perennial praise, where 
stands ever ‘uplifted an efficacious sign’, where indwells an ineffable 
tremendous, salvific reality. 

‘A kind of dance round the maypole of the oraupss’ was the author's 
reply when asked what the mythus of his book was. Cross and Supper 
Cenacle and Calvary are inseparable, almost interchangeable, in these 
‘fragments of an attempted: writing’: they might almost be describec 
as a series of poetical é/évations on the speculations philosophico-historica 
of Mr Christopher Dawson, eucharistological of Pere de la Taille. 

A forty-page Preface, rich in reflexions as profound and wholesome 
as Gill’s best, but subtler, treats of the problems besetting the artist to-day 
of poetry (‘dangerous . . . and a kind of anamnesis’); of the Muse (‘she 
that has music wherever she goes’); of the artist (“asks ““Does it?” rathe: 
than “Ought it?” ’); of art and prudence (‘Art is concerned with the 
shape of a finished article. She cannot, as the other must, wait till th 
Judgement’); of Time (‘the works of man unless they are of “now” .. 
can have no “for ever” ’); of Picasso (‘Behind his untiring inventivenes 
there is the desire to uncover a valid sign’); of religion and culture, sigt 
and myth, and so on. Re-stating the Scholastic theory of art as ‘a virtu 
of the practical intelligence’, he draws conclusions touching ‘the entir 
world of sacrament and sign’, momentous for the discipline of the art 
and for the art and discipline of worship. The first deduction is: ‘Ne 
artefacture, no Christian religion’ (or at least no Christian worship) 
for it is not over grapes and wheat that the minister is bidden say th 
words benedictam, adscriptam, ratam, rationabilem acceptabilemqu 
facere digneris, but over such quasi-artefacts as wine and bread, thing 
already ‘made other’ by man’s handiwork and now to be made yet otherl 
other by the omnipotence of God made man. 

It is this other-making that is for Mr Jones the hallmark of humanity 
in whatsoever discipline it be found, but most of all ‘in those artefact 
in which there is an element of the extra-utile and the gratuitous. ] 
there is any evidence of this kind of artefacture, then the artefex shoul 
be regarded as participating directly in the benefits of the Passion, becaus 
the extra-utile is the mark of man.’ Thus he applies ‘analogously [tc 
these opera which we call artefacts and which man alone can cause t 
be’, the words WHOSE WORKS FOLLOW THEM which the liturg 
applies to works of supernatural faith. It is of such analogies that Th 
Anathemata is woven and in them that it justifies its title: ‘things thé 
are signs of something other, together with those signs that not onl 
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ave the nature of a sign, but are themselves, under some mode, what 
ey signify. Things set up, lifted up or in whatever manner made over 
) the gods.’ 

Whatever is gratuitous is a gift to the Muse, is in a sense dedicate. 
he artefact thus made other is set aside, is lifted up onto a plane of 
edication albeit to an unknown god. It remains for the sign-maker to 
ft it again onto the plane of conscious worship, of consecration to a 
lumen (more or less known). 

Meanwhile there stands beside the sacred, the secular, oracle: teste 
avid cum Sibylla, reads the sub-title of the book. It is by sharing in this 
ierarchy of values known or half-remembered, in the discipline of 
jaking raised onto the plane of the sacred that Mr Jones would find the 
mclosed and common background where the terms of reference were 
ommon to all’ which is the natural and supernatural climate of man 
s maker and of the artist as sign-maker, indispensable to him who, if 
e shall ‘contrive things patient of being set up to the gods’, must know 
vhat for us is patient of being actually known and loved’. 

‘The artist deals wholly in signs. His signs must be valid . . . for him 
nd for the culture that made him.’ But for signs to be valid they must 
e current coin. This is no longer the case for the artist of to-day ‘working 
utside a reasonably static culture-phase . . . In the nineteenth century 
Vestern Man moved across a rubicon as definitive as the Styx. This 
reak affected signs in general and the whole notion and concept of 
ign.” Hence Klee’s cry: Es trdgt uns Kein Volk and the corresponding 
icapacity of the artist, shut up in his ivory tower of too ‘fine’ art to 
ifluence the people. For perhaps the first time in the history of mankind, 
1en have lost the instinct of ‘what is patient of being “devoted”, con- 
scrated to divine things, made “anathemata” in any sense.’ The very 
oncept of sign is obscured and the habit of worship threatened with 
trophy. 

What has caused the dry rot of what is known as ‘repository art’, 
30 elegantly disposed of on the first page of the poem), is not so much 
1e ‘cramped repeats of their dead selves’, due to unawareness of the 
me-factor and consequent acceptance of signs no longer valid, as the 
xclusion of those untouched realities yet to be made other, amounting 
) an almost manichean disdain of the secular. No religious synthesis, 
o integration of forms, can afford to be stinted of raw material: it is 
ecessarily in the realm of the profane that the maker finds the matiére 
or his signs-to-be. 

These in the case of Europe belong, of historical necessity, to the 
lane of revealed religion, capping perfectly the mystery religions of 
ie past. Are the signs and symbols of Western Christian culture still 
alid? Does ‘wood’ still foreshadow Cross, or 

‘tillage-fruit 
man’s norm 
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then rational 
so food of angels’? 
This is one of the main questions Mr Jones poses and, not withot 
misgiving, 
— Failing 
(finished?) West 
your food, once’ 
answers in the affirmative: his sheet-anchors being liturgy, history an 
folklore, all focused in the Anamnesis ‘daily, at the Stone’. 

‘What is pleaded in the Mass is the argosy or voyage of the Redeeme: 
consisting of his entire sufferings and his death, his conquest of hade: 
the resurrection and his return in triumph to heaven. It is this that : 
offered to the Trinity . . . on behalf of us argonauts and the whole argos 
of mankind and, in some sense, of all sentient beings and, perhaps ¢ 
insentient too’. 

Nature herself foreshadows sign and sacrament: 
.. . ‘with eternal clarities . . . the New Light beams. . . athwart 
the fore-times .. . 
brighter yet over the mamal’d Pliocene 
for these continuings 
certainly must praise him: 
How else we? 
or he, himself? 
whose name is called HE-WITH-US 
because he did not abhor the uterus... 


How else her iconography? 
How else his liturgy? . . . 
How the calix 


without which 
how the re-calling?’ 

Grave and lovely is the hush that comes over his verse at each recurren 
of the Eucharistic motif, spun of near-silence and of ‘paly light’, an 
aura comparable to the Johannine white in the Apocalypse—or Virgil 
candidus insuetum miratur . . . eloquent of the homely and the numinou 
of known and other, of familiarity and awe: 

' ‘down the long history-paths 
in the quiet apses 
where it’s very still 

the fracture-sound’ 


or when at midnight we see Arthur’s Gwenhwyfar leaning toward tl 
Stone — 


“No wonder 
the proud column 
leaned 
to such a board 
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on before the Magian handling and the Apollinian word that shall 
ike the waiting creatures, in the vessels on the broad-cloths over the 
one, his body who said, DO THIS 
for my Anamnesis, 
By whom also this column was.’ 
Even the Lady of the Pool, a personification of the Port of London, 
10 acts as satyric chorus to the Eucharistic dithyramb, mindful in her 
mbling monologue, about her lovers and their sea-goings, of the ‘Kirry 
S’ns of the Whit Sat’d’y’ and the September Crouchmasses, chastens 
t ribald tongue when listing 
‘all the white chapels 
in Lud’s town of megara ... 
when we pay latria 
to the Saving Wood... 
all the memorials 
of her buxom will 
(who brought us ransom, capt!) 
as do renown our city... 
her fiat is our fortune, sir...’ 
Teste David cum Sibulla! Not Clio alone, but the crones and 
heath-hags bear witness :— 
‘And they do say that on this night .. . 
The breathing animals-all 
dovknecliean 
Wherefore we malkins three 
for all our sisters... 
our un-witched aves pay 
if only on this, HER NIGHT OF ALL. 
Unto the bairn, as three clerks inclining 
when they confess themselves before this Stone 
at the Introit-time. 
Kneel sisters! . . . 
Is it they [the nudging boys]? 
or clear-voiced cantors 
tunicled as though 
in cloth of rainbow... . 
that sing and say 
Lux fulgebit hodie ? 
Keeping this most stella’d night 
on Christmas Day in the Morning.’ 
But whether he is treating of faith or of folklore, of history or pre- 
story, whether describing the cosmic Advent — 
‘at these Nocturns . . . of five hundred thousand weeks... 
Cantor Notus and Favonius with all their south-aisled numina: 
con flora cdlida 
mit warmer Fauna... 
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Super-pellissed, stalled in crystallos, from the gospel-side, choir 2 
the boreal schola .. .” 
or telling the peregrinations of 
‘the bacchic pelasgian 
disciplinarian’ 
(who ‘berths them to schedule’ and is thus a type of St Peter and ¢ 
Our Lord, as well as of Manawydan the sea-god) 
—‘Close-cowled in his mast-head stall the solitary cantor 
cups his numbed hand to say his versicie: 
Land afore the béam to starb’d’ . . .—, 
his expression is always spontaneously liturgical, because such is tt 
core and substance of his thought. His imagination seems scarcely mon 
touched by the Gothic thing than by the Baroque (the key-quotatio 
in the sub-title comes via the Rite of Mass for the Dead), yet his approac 
is as formal, his outlook as profoundly sacramental as that of any sigr 
maker of a Christendom as yet unrent. Indeed is not his standpoir 
closer to the Paradise of the Fathers than to the Council of Trent, h 
climate more patristic, monachal, contemplative than juridical, ascet: 
and discursive, his imagination more akin to the Book of Kells tha 
to the Dome of St Peter’s? At the same time his handling of the profar 
is as sure and free as his treatment of the sacred. Not less remarkab! 
than the vast pyramid of worship he has raised out of what, with excessiy 
modesty, he calls ‘fragments of an attempted writing’, is the immense] 
wide base of knowledge, culture, wisdom, remembrance, anamnes. 
on which it rests. A delicate sense of ‘the time-factor affecting sign: 
keeps these valid to-day; original they are but not idiosyncratic, prc 
foundly traditional and absolutely contemporary, veiled in the rar 
pudeur of a workman, in his own words, ‘dead to himself while engage 
on the work’, and couched in language which should not make any believe 
shy or unbeliever blaspheme. It is remarkable how appreciative a welcom 
The Anathemata has met with outside the Fold: within, it should be th 
signal for a ‘freeing of the waters’. Will it be so? Seeing a way opene 
through our terra informis, we look forward with hope and to the make 
with gratitude and admiration. DESMOND CHUTE 


Chaucer by Raymond Preston. Pp. xvi+-325 (Sheed and Ward) 25. 


CHAUCERIAN Criticism, in so far as we can separate it from Chauceria 
scholarship, has passed through varying phases. We have had th 
Dickensian Chaucer, the assailer of abuses and the creator ¢ 
‘Characters’, and we have had the Thackerayan Chaucer, the cynica 
sentimental man-of-the-werld, with his sly humour and his smokin; 
room jokes. Mr Preston’s learned and discursive commentary o 
the works of Chaucer, attempts, however, to present us with not mere! 
a ‘mediaeval’ Chaucer, but with Chaucer as a creative artist who belongs 
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a definite point of time in mediaeval culture. Chaucer’s age was an 
: of dissolution — political upheavals, plague, the bloom gone from 
: chivalric and the mendicant ideal. And yet, ‘a vital interest of Chaucer’s 
anxious age”, for our own, is that according to the most influential 
umptions of to-day it ought to have been, to the finest minds, an age 
utter despair. Look, and see what it is’ (p. 296). 
it is the secret of Chaucer’s calm and sanity that Mr Preston seeks 
unravel. His book invites, perhaps, comparison with Chesterton’s 
aucer. Though there is much in Chesterton that has a better edge on 
han anything in Mr Preston, for Chesterton Chaucer was an excuse — 
indeed almost every literary figure he wrote about was an excuse — 
unloading generalizations about mediaeval and modern civilization. 
t Mr Preston expounds the text. He has an eye and an ear for the 
n of phrase, and he brings an extensive scholarship to bear on Chaucer’s 
> of sources. Above all, he has a feeling for Chaucer as a creative 
ist, solving his artistic problems in a developing society. Mr Preston 
ceeds in conveying the impression that Chaucer had to be a 
lilosophical’ poet to be what he was. 
Naturally, not all parts of Chaucer receive an equal attention. The 
ening chapters on Chaucer’s early work, and his technical and material 
lebtedness to the Roman de la Rose and to the Provengal ballade, are 
mewhat compressed and allusive. But the comment on the Parliament 
Birds leads us into the central theme of the book: ‘His (Chaucer’s) 
perior entertainment would be impossible in a culture without the 
et non of disputation, without that delimited scepticism which is 
ential to the thinker . . . we are given the comedy of a poet of 
ivilization with a philosophy, and not the comedy of the philosophy 
a poet’ (p. 51). This essential flexibility of mind is illustrated further 
Troilus: “Chaucer’s attitude to courtly love is not what we call a 
perior attitude; it is really superior’ (p. 69). 
The treatment of the Canterbury Tales follows the same lines. What 
particularly illuminating is the stress on the significance of the juxta- 
sition of characters and on the relationship of the tellers to their tales. 
Mr Preston says of the Clerk’s Tale and its Envoy: “Thus Chaucer 
ssents his ““drama’’: less in verse than through verse, so that we can 
k beyond the immediate persuasion, and the emotion of the moment? 
255). The relationship of game and ernest throughout the Tales is 
e of the central points of interest, and the reader is to a certain extent 
spared for the emphasis which Mr Preston lays on the concluding 
rson’s Tale. 
All this is not to admit that Mr Preston’s Chaucer is easy to read. 
is unfortunate that a book which deserves a wide audience should be 
itten in such an allusive and esoteric manner. The opening chapters 
particularly vulnerable, and Mr Preston tends to wear his considerable 
ming in a rather Ezra Poundish fashion, The treatment of the 
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Canterbury Tales is by no means even or systematic, and indeed in thi 
closing chapters a rather hectic note begins to creep in. We recall thi 
alarming conclusion of Mr Preston’s Four Quartets Rehearsed, ‘w 
need to live with them, and even to live by them’. Chaucer too become 
a tract for the times, supported by generalizations about mediaeve 
mysticism which have by now degenerated into the standard currenc, 
of Catholic intellectual small-talk. The triumphant air with which h 
flourishes a banal, nth.-hand generalization by Dr Joseph Dalby abot 
the ‘breakup of the mediaeval synthesis’ (p. 296) shows Mr Preston a 
having really resigned himself to preaching to the converted. It is a pit 
that he has not devoted himself more to arguing his case, because hi 
combination of learning, sensitivity to a literary text, and appreciatio: 
of the Christian ethos is, alas, all too rare. 


Essays in Divinity by John Donne, edited by Evelyn M. Simpson. Pf 
xxx-+ 137 (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press) 15s. 


Donne’s Essays in Divinity were first printed posthumously by hi 
son in 1651 and edited in a slightly modernized version by th 
indefatigable Jessop in 1855. Dr Simpson’s present edition restore 
the text of the original edition, incorporates and elaborates Jessop’ 
notes, and adds an all too brief commentary on Donne’s source: 
There is, regrettably, no index or bibliography. 

Gosse, in his Life of Donne, had suggested that the Essays were writte 
on the eve of Donne’s taking orders in the Anglican Church, i.e. cire 
Dec. 1614-Jan. 1615. Dr Simpson indicates that the possible dat 
of composition may range from 1611-1615, and herself seems to inclin 
to the earlier end of the scale. 

The Essays follow the then current form of commentary on Genesi: 
The Bible text is made the starting-point for diverse reflexions on th 
nature of God and man, contemporary scientific discoveries, the unit 
of the Church, and ecclesiastical celibacy. The eclecticism of Donne 
references is a characteristic feature, for besides the protestar 
commentators he cites Jesuits, Cabbalists and Jews. 

Though the reader will find interesting connexions between the Essa) 
and the Anniversaries and Divine Poems, as prose they are disappointin 
in comparison with what we have come to expect from the Sermon. 
The style is uneven. There is a certain ‘literary’ quality about the prayet 
and certain passages in the text, but the whole lacks consistency. L 
Simpson has likened the style of certain passages to ‘the harmonies < 
Sir Thomas Browne’s meditations in Urn Burial’ (p. xxv), but we cannc 
help suspecting that Donne turns on the purple-patch blarney in ju 
Precisely those places where it suits him to fog any attempt at cle: 
argument. Most noticeably, the passages on the Unity of the Chure 
attain a high, flowing eloquence comparable with the eloquence of th: 
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feat modern preacher, the late Ramsay Macdonald. The following 
cample may suffice: ‘Therefore that Church from which we are by 
rods Mercy escaped, because upon the foundation, which we yet embrace 
gether, Redemption in Christ, they had built so many stories high, as 
ie foundation was, though not destroyed, yet hid and obscured; And 
eir Additions were of so dangerous a construction and appearance, 
nd misapplyableness, that to tender consciences they seem’d Idolatrous, 
nd are certainly scandalous and very slippery, and declinable into 
Jolatry, though the Church be not in circumstantial and deduced points, 
t unity with us, nor itself; (for, with what tragick rage do the Sectaries 
f Thomas and Scotus prosecute their differences? and how impetuously 
oth Molinas and his Disciples at this day, impugne the common doctrine 
f grace and freewill? And though these points be not immediately 
indamentall points of faith, yet radically they are, and as neer the root 
$s most of those things wherein we and they differ;) yet though we branch 
ut East and West, that Church concurs with us in the root, and sucks 
er vegetation from one and the same ground, Christ Jesus; who, as it 
; in the Canticle lies between the brests of his Church, and gives suck 
n both sides’ (p. 50). This is the prose of a man who does not want 
» get to the point. 

There has been much explanation of how the ‘metaphysical’ manner 
orks, but there has been no suggestion of its usefulness to men who 
aw all sides of a problem and were unwilling to come to a conclusion 
r to make a decision. The metaphysical manner is all too temptingly 
andy for Donne and the numerous intellectual Hamlets of the seventeenth 
sntury — it becomes an instrument for fogging and blurring the normal 
uman processes for the attainment of truth. When Sir Tobie Mathew, 
ir less gifted intellectually than Donne, was imprisoned in the Tower 
or his Faith, he was visited by Donne and Richard Martin: “By their 
iscourses with me . . . I found that they were mere libertines in them- 
elves; and that the thing for which they could not long endure me was 
ecause they thought me too saucy, for presuming to show them the 
ght way, in which they liked not then to go, and wherein they would 
isdain to follow any other’ (The . . . Conversion of Sir Tobie Matthew, 
j. A. H. Mathew, London, 1904, p. 86). 

Donne’s religious beliefs were essentially ‘libertine’, and the relationship 
f his style to Sir Thomas Browne is significant. Donne may not have 
sted so tranquilly in. his libertinism as the author of Religio Medici, 
ut that was not for want of trying. 

An omission in Dr Simpson’s editing would seem to call for comment. 
m p. 10 Donne refers to ‘the Jesuit Sacroboscus’. The only writer of 
at name glossed by Dr Simpson is the thirteenth century Sacrobosco, 
hn of Holywood, also referred to by Donne. The Jesuit was Christopher 
oliwood (1562-1616), author of Defensio Concilii Tridentini (1604) and 
ibellus de Investiganda vera et visibili Christi Ecclesia (1604). He was 
tacked by James Lin a speech before Parliament, Ist May 1614— which 
ight be connected with Donne’s reference. T. A. BIRRELL 
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John Donne: The Divine Poems. Edited by Helen Gardner. Pp. xcviii - 
147 (Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Cumberlege) 25s. 


To study Donne’s religious poetry in this admirable edition is to realiz 
how inaccurate are many of the current notions about their origin ar 
formative influences. How plausibly, for instance, the ‘Holy Sonnets 
with their superb poetic expression of the conflict between flesh am 
spirit, suggest a date covering the spiritual conversion one so readi 
imagines as a consequence to Donne’s appointment to the Deanery ¢ 
St Paul’s. Yet, here is Dr Gardner with what appears irrefragable evidenc 
that they were written well before Donne’s ordination. Another interestir 
contention is that twelve out of the sixteen sonnets which follow th 
La Corona series were distinctly influenced by meditations set out 1 
the First Week of the Ignatian Exercises — and this at a time whe 
Donne was bitterly attacking the Jesuits. The poet who delighted i 
yoking disparate ideas into a poetic conceit could also, it would appea 
attempt to combine such conflicting attitudes as indebtedness an 
vituperation. But for all Donne’s familiarity with Catholic traditio 
whether theological or ascetic, his Christology is surely Lutheran rath 
than Catholic. This edition is indispensable to all who wish to rea 
Donne’s religious poetry equipped with relevant information abot 
its background and significance. DOM HILARY STEUERT 


Latinitas. Ex Officina Libraria Vaticana. Quarterly. Subscription 20s. 


THIs new quarterly review, issued by the Vatican Press and devoted t 
the study and writing of the Latin language, is too well known to nee 
more than a brief notice. To judge from the first two numbers, it dea 
with any Latin from Terence to the present day, and includes the usu: 
Classical authors, the medieval poets whom Miss Helen Waddell has dor 
so much to popularize in England, Lactantius and the Fathers, and 
series of modern compositions including a description of a footbe 
match (follis calciumque ludus) in hexameters. 

It is perhaps in these Latin products of to-day that the scholar cz 
find most to delight him. Here is a light and flexible Latin, written t 
men who live in the same towns and cities as Catullus and Horace, 1 
whom Latin is not a dead language but a living tongue with a gre 
past. To take one piece, the elegiac poem on the Angelus by Professi 
Giovanni Ambrosi of Perugia. The day starts 

Cum tacitum roseo suffudit lumine caelum 
aurorae afflatus . . . 

Here is Ovid, with a suggestion of Theocritus and the Greek lyr 
poets in the lines that follow. But then the factories open, and Ver; 
comes to help: 
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Panduntur fabricae, rapidisque rotantia gyris 
| discordes strepitus ferrea monstra cient. 
ow skilfully is the Roman traffic brought to mind in one pentameter: 
aurigae impatiens bucina clangit atrox, 
1d how well the mid-day Angelus in the Umbrian hills in the couplet 
plurima tunc iterum montis, tum plurima vallis 
tinnula in elatis turribus aera sonant. 
At present the contributions seem to come from foreign scholars; 
it it is to be hoped that our own country will not be slow in joining 
em. Here is a great and truly Catholic periodical; it deserves a place 
every library or community where the Latin tongue is known and 
ved. DOM DENIS AGIUS 


COMMENTARY 


GERMAN REVIEWS 


ALTHASAR’S Barth is the object of a penetrating and highly critical 
view by Fr Engelbert Gutwenger, s.J., in the first issue for 1953 of the 
eitschrift fiir katholische Theologie. He recognizes the excellence of 
althasar’s intentions, but complains that ‘too much is sacrificed of the 
squisitions of theology. We cannot therefore consider it as progress.’ 
In Heft If of Scholastik for 1953, Fr Bernhard Brinkmann, s.J., enters 
to the discussion arising out of the passage in Humani Generis where 
¢ Pope speaks of the assent to be given to the teaching of the encyclicals. 
he question, he thinks, still remains open as to whether there are infallible 
scisions in the encyclicals to be ascribed to the magisterium ordinarium 
the Pope in addition to definitions ex cathedra, belonging to the 
agisterium extraordinarium. It may be merely a question of terminology, 
nce different theologians agree as to the identity of an infallible decision 
it differ in their ascription of it, to an ex cathedra pronouncement or 
. the exercise of the magisterium ordinarium. E.Q. 
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Ist March 1953 
To the Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


Sir 

Since the question, may a Catholic be a conscientious objector, refer 
specifically to a Catholic, and to no particular circumstances of an 
particular side in any particular war, it may fairly be taken to mean 
may one who feels bound in conscience to be guided by Catholic More 
Theology object to military service on the ground that modern militar 
service is necessarily wrong? In answer to this question, I suggest tha 
the proposition, ‘a Catholic may, but need not, be a conscientious objector 
is certainly false. The statement, ‘modern military service is necessaril 
wrong’, is either certain or not. If it is certain, a Catholic must be . 
conscientious objector. If the opposite view is solidly probable, whic! 
may well be granted by theologians who disagree with the view, Catholic 
may lawfully and, when legitimately commanded, must, engage i 
military service. So Catholics either must, or must not, be conscientiou 
objectors, and unless they certainly must, they certainly may not, b 
conscientious objectors. The theoretical, but not certain, opinion, that | 
Catholic to-day ought to be a conscientious objector, entails the practice 
certainty that he ‘may not be one, since it is theoretically probable, an 
practically certain, that he may lawfully engage in military service, an 
what he may lawfully do he must do, when commanded by authority. 

Is the statement that a Catholic may be conscientious objector th 
traditional answer of the Church? If conscientious objector means on 
who is certain that in the particular circumstances his side is in the wrong 
yes. If it means one who holds that war, or modern war, is necessaril 
wrong on both sides, no. 

Is the statement that a Catholic is unjustified in being a conscientiou 
objector obviously an answer that the Church allows a theologian t 
give to a correspondent asking for a final practical decision? Only | 
the opposite final practical decision is untenable. Otherwise the theologia 
must give the correspondent the benefit of the doubt. Hence, if the Chure 
allows a theologian to give a correspondent the answer that a Catholli 
may not be a conscientious objector, the opposite answer is untenabl 
or at least the Church allows the theologian to treat it as untenable i 
answering correspondents. 

Conscientious objectors enjoy legal status, but this presupposes thi 
they can conscientiously object. J. P. WROE 
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Dr Wroe refers to a passage in the Commentary, in issue No. 223. 


he writer of it replies: 


‘Dr Wroe refers to a statement “‘modern. military service is certainly 
rong’’, but no such statement was made or implied. A refusal to accept 
ilitary service in a particular war, or in all wars, does not imply that it 
evil to do so, necessarily. The matter remains one for the individual 
mscience. Some theologians argue as Dr Wroe does. And the Church 
ves neither assent nor dissent. Other theologians, such as the Revd 
, Strattman, o.P., in Austria and the Revd Pierre Lorson, s.J., in France, 
ve publicity to their uncompromising pacifism. Again the Church 
mains indifferent. I suggested simply that the Church has always 
srmitted the right of conscience against military service, and that a 
eologian should not put his personal opinion that military service is 
tually binding in conscience in such a way that it appears as the official 
id inflexible fiat of the Church. The faithful who have grave doubts 
Mout accepting military service are then liable to be given a bad 
mscience. They need the full facts, rather than the opinion of one side. 
Has the Church any right to make a binding order about a man’s duties, 
the State itself gives a right of conscience against its own laws, when 
ese laws are not in fact part of the Natural Law ?’ 


[The issues raised are too complex to be dealt with in a short 


rrespondence. It may be possible to publish an article on the subject 
-a future issue.— ED.] 
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Tue Coronation was the occasion for an unusual but welcome arrangeme: 
whereby High Mass was a ‘Communion Mass’ for Community ar 
School, celebrated in the early morning. The whole Downside fami 
were thus joined most fully in common worship on behalf of our ne 
Queen, whose demand for our prayers in her Christmas message rang s 
true. Long may she reign. 


DOM GERVASE MURRAY BLIGH was made priest on Sunday, 19th Apr 
The ceremony was performed at Worth by the Apostolic Delegate. W 
offer him our congratulations. 


OccasIONAL worshippers at Downside will observe, on their next visi 
a change in the sanctuary. The alb has been introduced for the acolytl 
and thurifer. The pleasing variety which this introduces—the surplice 
maintained for the other servers—is not only aesthetic; it brings out furthe 
the hierarchic nature of our worship. The altar is surrounded, traditionall 
with a graded variety of orders, stretching from the sacred ministers 1 
the congregation. Acolyths and thurifer are specially associated with tt 
altar in bringing up part of the Offerings and assisting the minister 
Distinguished from the rest of the servers, they provide the link betwee 
ministers and people. 


Amonc the architectural follies of the Abbey one of the least know 
is the monastery’s lift-shaft; no elevator there has ever sped the exhauste 
novice to his cell on the top floor, or assured his prompt descent for tt 
morning Office. That derelict shaft was destined to house, from tt 
ground floor upwards, the porch’s book-store, a telephone, a darkroo: 
and, uppermost, a bathroom. 

The darkroom on the second floor was for many years the site of tt 
late Abbot Horne’s photographic activities; it was here that he processe 
so many of the photographs which reflected the subjects of his interest - 
stained-glass windows, scratch-dials, Somerset scenes and portraits < 
his local parishioners, not to mention a great variety of photographs « 
curious oddities of Nature. He was, in fact, well known for the excellenc 
of his work, and he had something of that uncanny art with the camer 
and plate which seems to have belonged to the early age of photograph: 
he pretended to no knowledge of modern technicalities, but he left 
tradition which has inspired a future for his simple darkroom. 
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During the last year this darkroom has been entirely reconditioned and 
is been equipped with a considerable amount of modern apparatus and 
ds which enable it to turn out many hundreds of prints during the 
hool term with a relatively small expenditure of time. All the photographs 
id prints of teams, houses and other school subjects are now processed 
re. Further, it is hoped gradually to extend the work to more artistic 
ibjects, such as abound here for him who cares to see. The first attempt 
chis direction is a photograph of the head of the magnificent ivory 
gure on the High Altar Crucifix. 
If Abbot Horne would be lost among the half-plate enlarger with its 
10tometer and automatic exposure-timer, the electric mounting-press, 
€ stainless steel developing-tanks and the spotless polythene shelves 
1d working-bench, the uniqueness of some of his own photographs will 
tt need a good deal of surpassing. 
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DOM LUCIUS GRAHAM 


Tue sudden death of Dom Lucius Graham on Easter Sunday evening 
caused great sorrow to all his brethren, many of whom were with him at 
the time, and to all Gregorians, to whom he was a familiar and beloved 
figure. His death leaves a gap in the ranks of the community, for he was a 
real character in every sense of the word, and had passed all his religious 
life in the monastery, either at Downside or Worth. 

George Edward Graham was born at Wimborne Minster on 13th 
October 1880. His father was a convert doctor who seems to have had a 
dominating personality which he exercised over his patients, many of 
whom became his devoted friends and remained his patients long after 
he had given up his general practice and retired to Bournemouth. 

George Graham entered the School in 1892, and on leaving Downside 
in April 1899 after a short period at home received the habit at Belmont 
from Prior Raynal on 3rd September 1899. As a boy at Downside he had 
shown a deep love for English Literature and for History which later 
became his predominant interests. These tastes had been encouraged by 
Fr Clement Fowler and by his successor Fr Wilfred New, both of whom 
made a great impression on him. The novitiate, however, was an abrupt 
change, and the austerity of the life at Belmont, and lack of companionship 
in the novitiate, were great trials. In 1900 Father Lucius made his Simple 
Profession and returned to Downside in September 1902, and made his 
Solemn Profession the following year. 

Dom Leander Ramsay had just become Head Master and a new era 
was opening for the School. Father Lucius threw himself with zest and 
energy into his teaching. His programme was always a heavy one, and 
after his ordination in July 1907 his teaching commitments were progress- 
ively extended, and at one time he was taking over forty periods a week. 
His energy and vigour combined with originality and a style of speech 
and vocabulary which was characteristically his own, and around which 
so many legends grew, ensured consistent success in the school and higher 
certificates. There must be very few Gregorians of the years 1902-34 who 
do not recall his famous sketch of Henry VII ‘cool, calm, collected, cold, 
cautious, calculating, circumspect’ and his other famous sayings. 

He enjoyed hard work, and a full community life, and his impish fun 
and shrewd comments would always cause a group to form round him 
in the calefactory or in the Court of Arches. 

His life was wrapped up in the School and in the boys whom he taught: 
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is patient understanding of the difficulties and perplexities of boys made 
im a popular figure, and his unfailing good humour, and his frequent 
cts of kindness to those in need of kindness gave him a great influence 
ver a very wide circle of boys. Not only was his confessional thronged, 
ut at any time in his room he would be found dispensing counsel and 
uidance. 

He reached his zenith during the first War and the period immediately 
fterwards. His greatest achievement was the publication of Downside 
ind the War, which contained a record of every boy who had been killed. 
Most of them were known personally to him, and his insight into character 
s clearly revealed by the memories he wrote. 

When Father Leander retired in 1918 he was succeeded by Dom Sigebert 
frafford; Father Lucius continued his work and retained his unique 
sition until 1934 when Dom Sigebert was appointed Prior of Worth. 
The reorganization of the School and the introduction of House Masters 
narked a further development of the School in which Dom Lucius at his 
ige could have little place. It was with regret that he accepted in 1935 the 
ippointment of Sub-Prior at Worth, an office which he retained until 
939. The uprooting from Downside after so many years was a great and 
yainful trial, but at Worth he found himself again the centre of the life of 
he small community to whom he could give all his powers of friendship 
ind sympathy, and encouragement. 

He continued his teaching, carried on the duties of Sub-Prior, and 
urned to the early history of St Gregory’s as a recreation. On his return 
0 Downside in 1939 he continued his researches and produced a number 
of articles which were printed in The Raven, and also a complete list of 
ull boys in the School from 1793 onwards. Shortly before his death he 
iad completed the list from the earliest days to the arrival at Acton 
3urnell. 

Last summer it became apparent that his health was failing, and at the 
md of the School Year he gave up teaching though he continued with his 
work among the archives. His brethren and of course the boys continued 
© appreciate his worth as a spiritual guide and wise friend. Although 
aware that he had not very much longer to live, in his external life he 
showed no trace of anxiety or fear, however much he suffered in private, 
His death came suddenly and he went to his reward surrounded by his 
orethren and old Gregorians. 

Dom Lucius was a great Gregorian and had many of the Gregorian 
sharacteristics. His deep kindness and sympathy had its supernatural 
dasis, and it was impossible not to feel at ease and at home with him. His 
conversational style, epigrammatic with a vocabulary and style of 
xpression completely his own, made him the best of companions. He 
jad shrewd judgement of persons and deep real and simple piety. He 
oved Downside deeply, and all that St Gregory’s stands for. He was by 
emperament and conviction in every sense of the word profoundly 
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Catholic and Benedictine. He devoted his gifts to the service of Downsic 
and it was fitting that he should have received in 1948 the title of Cathed: 
Prior of Canterbury in recognition of what he had done. He takes | 
place among all those Gregorians who have laboured hard in their li 
for the monastery and received their reward in the affectionate a1 
permanent remembrance of their brethren. 


DOM FRANCIS SWEETMAN 


JOHN SWEETMAN, fourth son of Walter Sweetman, was born at Clohamc 
Ferns, Co. Wexford, in 1872, and came to Downside, where his thr 
brothers had prepared the way for him in the School, in 1889. In the Schc 
he played for the Ist XI at cricket, a game for which he never lost | 
enthusiasm, and acted in several plays, his performance as Sir Luci 
O’Trigger in Sheridan’s ‘The Rivals’ being particularly memorab 
Among his school friends were Richard Connolly and Hubert Caffi 
who entered the Belmont noviate with him and were professed for 
Gregory’s as Dom Hugh and Dom Michael. John Sweetman chc 
St Francis de Sales for his patron, and the choice was apt for he v 
always courteous and kindly. 

Dom Francis went to Sant’ Anselmo and Monte Cassino for his studi 
and spent his vacations walking from monastery to monastery in Ita 
Switzerland and Austria, where his huge frame and jovial manner ma 
him a popular guest. After a few years spent as Third Prefect in 1 
School, Dom Francis obtained permission to offer his services as chapl: 
in the Boer War, a post for which his ready sympathy and keen sense 
humour made him peculiarly suited. He developed enteric while serv: 
with the forces, and caused quite a stir by returning to Downside w 
a large beard. 

The Sweetman family had long wished for a foundation from Downs 
in Ireland, and Abbot Ford accepted their offer of a house at Ballinapier 
Enniscorthy, Co Wexford, made by Dom Francis’s family in 19 
Three monks were all that could be spared for the foundation, so it v 
not possible to have the Office in common. A small school was start 
but soon the number of boys demanded a larger establishment, a 
Abbot Cuthbert Butler agreed to the purchase of Mount Nebo, ab 
four miles from Gorey, Co. Wexford, the name of which was changed 
Mount Saint Benedict in 1907. Dom Cyril Rylance drove the cows | 
twenty odd miles from Enniscorthy to Gorey, and was jokingly accu: 
by Dom Francis on his arrival of having taken too long in the task! 

There were never more than fifty boys at Mount Saint Benedict, < 
Father Sweetman always managed to have first-class teachers on his st: 
The School centred round the robust formand mighty voice of the H« 
Master, whose bark, all the boys well knew, was worse than his b 
The late Father Denis Goolden succeeded Dom Basil Bolton at the Mo 
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n 1917, and it was his enthusiasm for classical Literature, Greek, Roman 
ind English, which was the main educative force of the classrooms in 
he Mount; but the talk, the sermons, the personality of Dom Francis 
vere the moulding influence on the character of his boys. A big man in 
very sense of the word, “The Reverend Man’, as he was known to the 
soys, or “His Reverence’, as he was known to the local people, who loved 
1im dearly, had nothing mean or petty about him. There were no school 
sounds at the Mount, and the boys were trusted and taught to respond, 
10t to a strict school discipline, but to the ideal which was expected of 
hem by Dom Francis, who had taken the best that Downside had had 
© give him as schoolboy and junior monk. The Benedictine family ideal 
vas the basis of the relationship between 1naster and boy at the Mount, 
ind the small classes made it possible for each boy to have individual 
ttention. The school lasted until 1925 when Abbot Ramsay was 
inable to send twelve monks which Rome, at Bishop Codd’s request, had 
lemanded for a domus fundata. The School had produced men who took 
heir place in many walks of life: James Dillon and Séan MacBride were 
ninisters in the last Irish Government, Professor Myles Dillon and 
*rofessor Gerard Murphy are well known in the National University of 
réland, the late Ralph Brereton Barry and Sir Patrick Redmond Barry 
vorthily represented the schoo] at the Irish and the English Bar, and some 
wenty priests found their vocations at the school, the closing of which 
vas deplored by all classes and creeds in Ireland. Dom Francis went as 
urate to St Mary’s, Highfield Street, Liverpool, for some years, and 
‘isited Rome and America in his efforts to have the school re-opened, 
jut it was all in vain. 

Dom Sigebert Trafford had consulted Dom Francis when he decided 
$ a boy in the school to try his vocation at St Gregory’s: it was fitting 
hat he, as Abbot Trafford, should have cared for Father Sweetman in 
is declining years at the Mount, for he shared his love for the soil and 
lad something of his brave pioneering spirit. 

When I look back on eight years spent at school at Mount Saint 
Senedict one day stands out vividly in the memory. Three other new 
joys and myself were left behind on our first Ascension Day — 
ncidentally, Rogation Days were unforgettable at the Mount, when 
he boys went in procession and Dom Francis intoned the litanies 
 stentorian tones — when His Reverence bore down upon us. “Hullo, 
oung “uns! Don’t you know what to do with yourselves? Come with me, 
ittle ’uns, come with me!’ and then came the familiar bellow for the 
levoted school matron, ‘Miss Keogh!’ We went off with great excitement 
9 the wood near the school, His Reverence doffed his habit, felled a 
‘oung ash tree which he used as a roof prop between two huge Scots Firs, 
nd in about an hour presented us with a magnificent wigwam in which 
e inagurated us with a splendid picnic lunch. This was typical of this 
iant among men who never forgot what it was to be a child and kept 
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sympathy with all men so that one who met him only a few times saic 
rightly that he was ‘irresistible, irresistible!’ so great was his charm anc 
personality. One thinks of Dom Francis saying Mass in the simple little 
chapel which he built at the Mount, one thinks of his efforts to teact 
Mathematics to the dim with the aid of a stuffed owl who usually came 
head of the class, one thinks of him working at the harvest or among his 
beloved tobacco crop, and one realizes that here was a man who strove 
throughout his life to follow St Benedict’s advice to the Goth: — ‘Ecce 
labora et noli contristari’. He had many crosses to bear: the closing of the 
school at Mount Saint Benedict in 1925, the hostility of many who failec 
to appreciate his motives, Downside’s inability to provide sufficient monks 
to say the Divine Office in choir without which the foundation could never 
have prospered; but he was never sad, for his faith was great like his 
trame and he loved much. 

Dom Francis died on 28th March 1953, having received the Las 
Sacraments from Abbot Trafford who officiated at his funeral which was 
attended by President O’Kelly and a great gathering of Old Boys of the 
School, including Dom Matthew Dillon of Glenstal Priory. Johnson’: 
tribute to another gallant Irishman might well be inscribed on his tomb. 
stone at Mount Saint Benedict. ‘Let his frailties be not remembered, he 
was a very great man.’ 
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